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THE PAPER SHORTAGE, 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘* Spectator,” we trust he will at 
owce write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.-C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


rYNHE Allied Armies in France continue their triumphant career, 

We might say, with Horace Walpole in 1759, that “‘ we are 
forced to ask every morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
one.” The French have done great things on both sides of the Oise, 
and may be at Noyon before this paper reaches the reader. 
General ‘Byng’s Third Army has taken the field and wona very hard 
fought battle on the too familiar plateau north-west of Bapaume. 
Our Fourth Army has struck again on the Somme and our First 
Army in Flandersissteadily pushingon. Never before have so many 
sectors of the Western Front been violently agitated at one and the 
same time. And, as the Germans know, there are other Allied 
armies ready to begin. Marshal Foch, in his lectures at the Ecole 
de Guerre, always used to enforce the Napoleonic principle of giving 
the enemy no rest after a reverse. He is now applying that principle 
With « vengeance, 


The battle of the Somme has continued throughout the week. 
The British Armies from the north of the Ancre down to the 
neighbourhood of Roye have exercised a heavy pressure on the 
enemy, who has vainly tried by violent counter-attacks to arrest 
our progress. On Friday week we gained groand north of the 
Somme in the hills east of Morlancourt. South of the river our 
troops pushed forward near Proyart last Saturday and near Lihons 
last Sunday. The enemy offered a determined resistance amid 
the ruins of the old trench-lines of 1914-17, whick appear to be 
still formidable obstacles. It may be inferred, however, that 
our object was rather to occupy the German reseryes at this point 
than to press forward with undue haste. 

The French south of ae ate on the contrary, advanced 
steadily by a series of resolute attacks along the whole line to 
the Oise, and, beyond it, to the Aisne. With their left flank resting 
on the Canadian lines, the French First Army under Gencral 
Debeney worked up the Avre Valley towards Roye, while at the 
same time outflanking the town from the south at Beauvraignes, 
which they reached last Saturday after heavy fighting. The 
French Third Army under General Humbert, on General Debeney’s 
right, pushed forward through the wooded hills between Lassigny 
and the Oise. They met with stubborn resistance, but on Monday 
a gencral advance on a twelve-mile front brought the French to 
a line from the outskirts of Lassigny, along the eastern edge of the 
Thiescourt Woods, to the Oise at Pimprez, five miles below Noyon. 





The French Tenth Army under General Mangin, the victor of 
Soissons, now took up the running between the Oise and the Aisne, 
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The great counbeastonke ¢ of Jule 18th was made south of the Aisne : 
this month’s offensive commenced north of the Oise. General 
Mangin’s task was to clear the Germans from the difficult wooded 
plateaux between the rivers. He began last Saturday with a 
local attack on a three-mile front at Autréches, north of Vic-sur- Aisne, 
advancing a mile and taking two hundred and forty prisoners. 
Last Sunday, in his modest phrase, he “ rectified” his line on a 
nine-mile front from Carlepont to Fontenoy on the Oise, adv ancing 
another mile and taking Nouvron-Vingre with seventeen 
hundred prisoners. On Monday General Mangin “ rectified” 
the line a little more, capturing Morsain in the morning and Vassen3 
at night, with five hundred more prisoners. Having thus thrown 
the enemy into confusion, he delivered a grand attack on Tuesday 
along the whole sixteen-mile front between the Oise and the Aisne. 
He was successful at all points. The French advanced at least 
two and a half miles, taking numerous villages and capturing over 
eight thousand prisoners. 


General Mangin followed up his advantage on Wednesday with 
such vigour that the enemy could not make a stand anywhere. 
By the afternoon the French were holding the main Noyon-Soissons 
road from Pontoise on the Oise to Pommiers on the Aisne, a distance 
of over twenty miles. Their rapid advance had brought them to 
the east of Noyon. The enemy in the Lassigny hills on the far side 
of the Oise was thus exposed to enfilading fire from the south, 
while General Humbert was pressing him hard from the north and 
west. The immediate result was the collapse of the enemy's 
resistance north of the Oise. General Humbert captured Lassigny, 
gained a foothold on the famous hill of Le Plémont, which was the 
scene of desperate fighting in the spring, and went forward up 
the Oise to within two miles west of Noyon. General Mangin’s 
stroke has not only weakened the whole German line west of the 
Somme, but has also threatened the flank of the German line on 
the Aisne. 

On Wednesday Sir Julian Byng, commanding our Third Army, 
began an attack on a ten-mile front from the Ancre at Beaucourt 
northward to Moyenneville. The Germans, holding some of their 
old positions in front of the strongly fortified embankment of the 
Albert-Arras Railway, expected attack, but were nevertheless taken 
completely by surprise in the early morning mist. Preceded by 
tanks and covered by a heavy barrage, English and New Zealand 
divisions stormed the five villages of Beaucourt, Puisieux, Bucquoy, 
Ablainzeville, and Moyenneville in an hour or two. Then the 
English troops in the centre went on two miles further, captured 
Achict-le-Petit, Logeast Wood, and Courcelles, and thus found 
themselyes before the railway embankment, where desperate 
fighting continued for the rest of the day. Many prisoners were 
taken from five German divisions, including the Guard Reserve and 
the Bavarians. It was a great victory, for the enemy had all the 
advantage of the ground and of the defences which he constructed 
in 1914-16, and it may lead to great results. Over two thousand 
prisoners and a few guns were taken in the course of the day. 

No sooner had,General Byng eiaiiial his advance north of the 
Ancre and entinn off heavy counter-attacks than General Rawlinson 
began a new offensive south of the Ancre. On Thursday morning 
the Fourth Army attacked 01 the five-mile front between Albert 
and Bray, where the enemy was holding strong positions in force. 
The issue, as we write, is not known, but it may be pointed out 
that the enemy regards this as the vital sector of his front on the 


Somme. 


The Flanders salient has been greatly reduced, to our advantage, 
during the week. Persistent nibbling by our patrols, with an occa- 
sional bite by larger forces, has driven the enemy several miles back 
all along his western front—an irregular crescent resting on Bailleul 
to the north and on positions near Locon on the south. Last 
Sunday a British attack from the north gained us the long low 
ridge in front of Merris,with the village of Oultersteene and six 
hundred and seventy-six prisoners. On Monday another attack 
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from the west on a wider front enabled our men to enter the little 
town of Merville on the Lys. Later on the same day the advance 
was continued beyond Merville, and on Tuesday the new front was 
joined up to the Oultersteene Ridge. On Wednesday our men 
advanced close to Neuf Berquin. The enemy is at a disadvan- 
tage in the low-lying valley of the Lys,-which is overlooked from the 
higher ground westwards. But if he retires from the flats his valuable 
northern positions at Bailleul and Kemmel will become untenable, 
and with them his hope of outflanking Ypres will vanish. 


A significant American bulletin announced last Sunday that the 
American troops in Lorraine had captured the village of Frapelle, 
on the road six miles east of St. Dié. The Lorraine sector of the 
Vosges front has long been regarded by the enemy as a “ rest-cure ”’ 
for battered divisions. It looks as if the Americans mean to make 
things lively in this forgotten corner of the battle-line, which is not 
so very far from Metz or Strasbourg. 


General March, Chief of the American General Staff, stated 
before a Congress Committee at Washington on Monday that on 
August Ist 1,501,000 men were in France or on their way there, that 
there were 1,432,000 men in training at home, and that 277,000 were 
called up in the August draft. The Government intended to send 
a quarter of a million men every month until the spring, when the 
number would increase. If America could mass eighty divisions, 
each of 45,000 men, in France by June 80th, 1919, the war might 
be ended next year. Itis a cheering prospect, and it can be realized, 
as the enemy now knows. Moreover, an American Army of over 
three and a half millions will insist on a genuine peace. 





British troops from Mesopotamia have reached Baku on the 
Caspian, and are co-operating with Armenians and Russians 
under a Russian General in the defence of the oil city against the 
Turks. Another detachment is at Krasnovodsk, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian opposite Baku, where tke Trans-Caspian 
Railway begins. Troops from India, conveyed by a new railway 
into Seistan, have worked their way through Khorassan to Meshed, 
and are moving westward along the Trans-Caspian line. The 





secret of these highly interesting moves—the work of months— | 


has been well kept. 
done what they could to check the Turco-German designs on 
Central Asia before their hasty critics began to realize that the 
danger existed. The Baku expedition started in February. 


Allied intervention in Eastern Siberia is now a fact. During 
the past week the British, French, and Japanese troops at Vladi- 
vostok have been joined by some American regiments. Corre- 
spondents on the spot are sounding a note of alarm at the supposed 
growth of the German and Bolshevik forces opposing the Czecho- 
Slovaks. On the other hand, the American Government state that 
the Czecho-Slovaks in Central Siberia have taken Irkutsk. The 
enemy in Trans-Baikalia is cut off from the west and must be 
short of munitions, so that the Allied Army should have no great 
difficulty, apart from transport, in dealing with him. Sir Charles 
Eliot has been appointed British High Commissioner in Siberia. 
His long diplomatic experience and his knowledge of Russia and the 
Far East justify the appointment. Sir Charles Eliot’s talent for 
languages is almost proverbial; he employed his leisure in the 
Petrograd Embassy not merely in learning Russian but in com- 
piling @ grammar of the obscure Finnish tongue. A High Com- 
missioner who can speak to most, if not all, of the Siberians in their 
own languages should be very valuable to the Allies. 


The stormy petrel of German journalism, Herr Maximilian 
Harden, has published in Zukunft a stinging rebuke to the authors 
of the Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest Treaties. According to the 
extracts in Wednesday's Times, he tells them that they “have 
exhibited no trace of serious political morality, nowhere have they 
manifested either a spark of intelligence for the sacred value of the 
personality of peoples, or any sense of the unpardonable wantonness 
of gambling with nations in order to meet the interest on a tem- 
porary bill” By a “large-handed peace” they might have 
conciliated the Slavs. As it Is, “‘ the fruit of their word-juggling ” 
is universal hatred of the Germans throughout Russia, while the 
West is more than ever distrustful of German promises. Herr 
Harden pleads for a revision of the Treaties with the Bolsheviks, 
but he knows as well as we do that the rulers of Germany are 
incayyble of generosity even when it is to their own interest, 


The losses of British merchant shipping in July from all causes 
amounted to 176,479 tons. The new ships built in British yards last 
month were of 141,948 tons. It is profoundly to be regretted that, 
while the Navy is reducing the number of ships lost, the shipyards 
cannot yet raise the number of new ships built to the ordinary peace 


It is good to know that the Government had | 
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standard. Something is very wrong somewhere, despite all official 
excuses. The total losses of British, Allied, and neutral shipping in 
July amounted to 313,011 tons, as compared with 281,494 tong in 
June. The loss of the ‘ Justicia’ alone would account for more than 
that slight increase, 


A Royal Proclamation of Saturday last dealt with a question 
that has long exercised the minds of our sailors. The Crown 
waives its ancient claim to part of the value of captured prizes, 
The whole proceeds are to be paid into the Naval Prize Fund for 
the benefit of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. “ When the 
Admiralty shall judge that there is a sufficient sum standing to the 
credit of the Naval Prize Fund to warrant it, a distribution shal! 
be made.” It is, we believe, the universal opinion of the N avy thai 
the Fund has long been “ sufficient,” and that there has been needless 
delay in distributing it. We depend absolutely on the Navy for our 
existence. Its incessant activity alone enables us to carry on the 
war with success. A grateful public would be glad to know that 
the sailors were at last to receive the prize-money which they have 
earned by four years of unremitting toil. ' 





Mr. Barnes said in Glasgow on Monday that nobody seemed to 
want a General Election. “ He expected, however, that when 
the new Register was made up, new voters would want to exercise 
their vote. As a democrat, he would certainly not stand in their 
way.” No one can say what the new voters want, as most of them 
are busily engaged in winning the war. But the Prime Minister's 
Press is working up an agitation of the usual kind in favour of » 
General Election in November, so that we may easily foresee what 
is going to happen. The chief argument used—that it would be 
unfair to hold by-elections on the old Register when the new Register 
is complete—seems to us weak, since a by-election nowadays is 
seldom contested and excites no public interest. Those who urge 
a General Election are thinking not so much of the elector's rights 
as of the Prime Minister's opportunities. Mr. Barnes, as a Labour 
member of the War Cabinet, will not stand in their way. 


Sir Edward Cagson in a letter to the Morning Post of Wednesday 
said that, though its disadvantages were obvious, a General Election 
was inevitable as soon as the new Register was complete. The 
gravest question, he thought, was that of the issue. The Coalition 
Government as such might appeal for a new mandate to win the war, 
or they might put forward a programme on which their members, as 
representatives of the various Parties, were agreed. Sir Edward 
Carson remarked that an all-party programme would occasion 
great difficulties and split the Unicnist Party; we should say 
that it was utterly impossible. He added that “of course 
Mr. Lloyd George can appeal to the country on a pro. 
gramme of his own,” and that “would be a very different 
matter.” It is no secret that this is the object ef those who 
are conducting a newspaper agitation for a General Election. 
However, most people will agree with Sir Edward Carson that “ the 
Parliament will really be elected on the question of the prosecution 
of the war, and that it will have but little mandate after victex) 
is secured and without again consulting the constitucucies.” The 
difficulty will be to persuade a House chosen at a Khaki Election 
that it has outstayed its weleome when peace returns. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir J. H. Campbell, presiding 
at a luncheon given in Dublin last Saturday to Colonel Arthur 
Lynch, M.P., in recognition of his work for voluntary recruiting 
in Ireland, described that movement as the only way of escape from 
“the danger and disaster” of Conscription, which he would like 
at any sacrifice to see averted, and the only hope that Ireland may 
retain the confidence and respect of the nations of the world. With 
regard to Mr. Lloyd George’s other pledge, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland was not without hope of “a solution by consent of the Irish 
problem on the only lines which seemed to him to hold out any 
promise either of permanence or success.” It seems that he has 
been a Home Ruler for years, while yet a member of the Ulster 
Unionist Party. We cannot profess to understand why any 
member of a Government pledged to introduce Conscription into 
Ireland should describe it as a “ danger and disaster.’ Politicians 
in that land of lotos-eaters do not realize how bitterly Englishmen, 
Welshmen, and Scotsmen resent the refusal of the Irish to help 
them in the war. 


A Morning Post correspondent, in Wednesday’s issue, described 
an Irish recruiting meeting at which a General stated that the 
Irish divisions were now only Irish in name. Southern Irish 
battalions, which fought at Passchendaele and were praised for 
their bravery, were, it seems, composed of Englishmen and Scots- 
men. We have long suspected as much, Ireland took the oredit ; 
Great Britain found the men. The politicians who pretended that 
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the so-called Irish battalions of last year were really Irish, in order 
to attract a few casual recruits, are now pretending that young 
Irishmen are volunteering. We shall believe in these Irish volun- 
teers when we see them. Meanwhile the Prime Minister's pledge 
to enforce Conscription in Ireland still stands. 


The Spanish Government have informed Germany that if any 
more Spanish ships are torpedoed by German submarines they will 
be replaced for the duration of the war by some of the Germans’ ‘ps 
sheltering in Spanish harbours. The Spanish Note, printed in 
Thursday’s papers, is courteous but firm. Hitherto the Spanish 
Government have been courteous but weak, and therefore Germany 
has treated their protests with contcmpt. But there are limits, it 
seems, even to Spanish patience. The illegal sinking of one-fifth of 
Spain’s mercantile marine, including vessels chartered by the 
Government, with the killing of over a hundred Spanish sailors, 
has compelled the Ministry to take action. Spain no longer makes 
a protest but announces a decision. If Germany accepts the situa- 
tion, Spain may remain neutral. But what if Germany refuses ? 


M. Troelstra, the Dutch Socialist on whose verbal authority 
Mr. Henderson assured our Labour Party that the German Socialists 
had repented of their Imperialist aims, has now repudiated Mr. 
Henderson’s interpretation of his message. M. Troelstra, whose 
partiality for Germany causcd the defeat of his party in the recent 
clections, is now in Switzerland conferring with enemy delegates. 
When he says positively that Herr Scheidcmann will not hear of 
a German indemnity to Belgium or of a Referendum to determine 
the future of Alsace-Lorraine, and that he will not consider a 
Conference with the Inter-Allied Socialist Memorandum on War 
Ainas as a basis, M. Troelstra is speaking of what he knows. In 
an interview reported in Thursday’s papers Mr. Henderson admitted 
thit he was mistaken both in his speech and in his later attempt 
te justify the speech. It was a serious mistake, because it raised 
false hopes in the minds of honest and ignorant people. Mr. 
Hendereon, in effect, tried to show that, if black was not white, 
t was at any rate a light grey. But the German Socialists are 
really as black as they are painted. 


The decision was intimated at the end of last week that in future 
each Dominion shall be represented by a Minister permanently 
stationed in London, and that the Imperial War Cabinet shall 
meet, with these Ministers as members of it, often enough to ensure 
a real continuity in its work as the supreme executive authority 
for the Empire, and sustained communication between the British 
War Cabinet and the Dominion Governments. Canada has had 
such a permanent Minister, Sir George Kemp, for some time; his 
colleagues might be General Smuts for South Africa, Sir Joseph 
Ward for New Zealand, and possibly Mr. Hughes for Australia. 
India is to be represented; and the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions, as members of the Imperial War Cabinet, will have direct 
communication with the Prime Minister here. This decision is 
not an innovation, but it widens the basis of closer contact between the 
Home Country and the Dominions, and is therefore welcome. 
Closer union, we have always contended, must begin at the top. 





The London omnibus women who began to go out on strike last 
Sunday, and were followed by women employed on the trams and 
tubes, did so to enforce their demand for the bonus of 5s. per week 
recently given to the men by the Committee on Production. Ona 
strictly legal footing, they were wrong in doing so, for at least two 
reasons: the women in striking disobeyed their leaders, and they 
went out without notice, putting the public, including munition 
workers and soldiers on leave, to much serious and avoidable hard- 
ship. None the less the claim of equal wages for the same work, 
without reference to sex, will have to be met. The statement on 
behalf of the omnibus company that many women have no 
dependants, and that many draw separation allowances, is quite 
irrelevant. The question of women’s wages in general is discussed 
by a contributor elsewhere. In this special case there can be no 
doubt that the women have a grievance. As we write on 
Thursday there is hope of an early settlement. 


The speech of Sir Guy Calthrop, the Coal Controller, to the 
British Miners’ Federation Conference at Southport on Tuesday is 
clear evidence that the Government during recent months have 
underestimated naval, military, industrial, domestic, and foreign 
needs, in releasing so many miners for Army service. Sir Guy is faced 
by a deficiency of twenty-seven million tons, even if household 
rationing yields its estimated saving of nine million tons as com- 
yared with last year. So important industries must be rationed. 
We are behind with our agreed shipments to neutral countries ; 
France and Italy are pitiably short of fuel ; the needs of the American 
Amy in France are rapidly increasing; and the situation is at 
present “ precarious,” partly as a result of influenza in coal mines 
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during June and July. Sir Guy announced that no more miners 
would be recruited beyond the quota of seventy-five thousand ; 
but it seems to us that miners will have to be returned by the 
Anny, to secure the prime necessary of successful war. Sir Guy’s 
appeal to his audience to increase their output was supported by 
a message frcm Marshal Foch: “ Coal is the key of victory. Miners 
of Britain, help me! On, then, miners of Great Britain, and let 
not a moment be lost to hasten the hour of peace!” We must 
add, as an unhappy anticlimax, that the Yorkshire miners are now 
striking as the result of a petty dispute with the coalowners. Is 
that to be Yorkshire's reply to Marsha] Foch ? 


It was stated in the daily Press on Wednesday that about three 
hundred orders for the internment of enemy aliens have been 
handed to the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police for enforce- 
ment. A first list of fifty-four persons already interned, on the 
reccmmendation of the Advisory Board, begins with two diamond 
merchants of Bryanston Square, a working man, the director of a 
chemical company of Cromwell Road, Kensington, and five bakers— 
« business largely represented in the list. The secretary to the King 
Edward VII. British-German Foundation has been interned, with 
anagent for Siberian butter. These are perhaps the two occupations 
listed in which there must have been least to do during recent 
times. The most interesting item is: “Remy, Wilhelm Peter, 
French and German correspondent to Baron de Forest, M.P., 
living at Neasden.” Baron de Forest is the Liberal Member for 
North-West Ham, and an Hereditary Baron of the Austrian Empire. 

“The sympathy of the All Highest” has been expressed to 
the Burgomaster of Frankfort regarding the latest air raid on 
the town, “which claimed many victims.” We do not doubt 
that the All Highest will have many opportunities of sending 
telegrams on the same subject, to Frankfort and other cities, 
suffering under a “ misfortune” directly due to the German policy 
of making war on civilians. From future messages His Majesty 
the Kaiser and King may be advised to delete the words ‘ which 
is contrary to international law.” Neutral nations know, best 
of all perhaps, what degree of respect Germany has shown for inter 
national law. The Kaiser describes Frankfort as “‘ an open town ”’ ; 
the description is presumably as accurate as the word “ fortitied ” 
with which the Germans labelled Scarborough after shelling it. 





A Quaker correspondent asks us to correct the misleading im- 
pression that may be created by an ‘“ Appeal to the Conscience 
of the Nation ” recently issued by the Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends. The appeal is made on behalf of eleven hundred 
“conscientious objectors”? who are in gaol and three thousand 
who are in Home Office labour camps. It would be natural to 
infer that these men are all Quakers. But that, our correspondent 
assures us, would be wholly untrue. Out of the four thousand one 
hundred shirkers, only one hundred and twenty-five belong to the 
Society of Friends. At least ten times as many Friends have en- 
listed, as all honourable Christian men should do. A letter which 
we publish this week shows how the Friends who are serving their 
country regard the nauseous cant of the “ conscientious objector.” 





As long ago as February 19th, 1916, we ventured to propose an 
epitaph for the numerous soldier-Friends ‘‘ who in Flanders, France, 
and at the Dardanelles, obeying the inner light, died in defence 
of their country and her cause: They loved Peace, but they loved 
England more.” The Friends’ Roll of Honour is now a sadly long 
one. Many Friends, too, are doing excellent work behind the lines. 
The Society is of course loosely organized, for the essence of 
Quakerism is its assertion of individual rights and its refusal to be 
bound by the view of a majority. Surely, then, it is illogical and un- 
fair for the Pacificist majority—if it is a majority—to oppress the 
patriotic minority in the Society—if, indeed, it is a minority—by 
suggesting in a quasi-oficial appeal to the public that Quakers are 
not and cannot be patriots. 








We may add that many, if not all, of the numerous and influential 
Quakers in America have thrown themselves heart and soul into the 
fight for liberty. A recent article in the New York Tribune described 
the active part that is being played in the war by old students 
of the Quaker College at Richmond, Indiana. One of the “ boy 
preachers,” who earned his way through College by preaching around 
the countryside, is a Lieutenant. The writer of the article illus- 
trated the resolute temper of the College by saying that she had 
suggested a certain Friend as a trustee, and received the answer: 
“We thank thee for thy suggestion about T——, but we are afraid 
his pacifistie position on the war would bar him from that office.” 











Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PEACE. 





“In November, 1914, Wangenheim [the German Ambassador to 
Turkey] told me it was part of Germany's system not only 
to be completely prepared for war, but also for peace. ‘A wise 
general who enters battle always has at hand his plans for a retreat 
in case he is defeated,’ said the German Ambassador. ‘ This 
principle applies just the same to a nation beginning war. There 
is only one certainty about war—and that is that it must end some 
time. So, when we plan our campaign for war, we must also 
consider a campaign for peace.’ . No—if we really want to 
end this war, we must have an armistice. Once we stop fighting 
we shall not go at it again. History presents no instance in a great 
war where an armistice has not resulted in a permanent peace. 
It will be so in this case.’-—(Reminiscences in Land and Water of 
Mr. Morgenthau, late American Ambassador to Turkey, August 
15th, 1918.) 


] ACK of imagination is a capital fault in our politicians. 
4 They are so much accustomed to watching for a whisper 
from the People, or rather from that section of the People 
whom they believe to control politics, that they lose the 
habit of looking forward for themselves, To be “ previous” 
in one’s views they regard, indeed, as an obstacle to the success- 
ful manipulation of the crowd. Success under our system 
means the maximum capacity for rapid changes of attitude. 
He wins who whirls quickest on his heels or toes. But this 
means the cultivation of improvisation rather than of steady 
thinking or of planning for the future. This instinctive dislike 
of looking ahead may prove very dangerous to the nation 
in the phase of the war which is soon coming—the phase 
of the enemy’s Peace Offensive. For this reason we desire 
once more to place before our readers what we are convinced 
will be the German’ mode of procedure, and to suggest safe 
and efficient ways of meeting it. 

Some day, it may be only a few weeks or it may be several 
months hence, we shall get a Peace communication from 
the Germans, which will come as suddenly and unexpectedly 
as they know how to make it to come. They will, most 
naturally and properly from their point of view, endeavour 
to hand us a surprise-packet. If circumstances have not 
compelled them to make it earlier, a day or two before 
Christmas will offer a very good opportunity. The German 
statesman or the German soldier, though at heart entirely 
possessed by the principles of Realpolitik, is by no means 
above using the appeal to religious sentiment. He will, 
however, in the mam rely upon the well-prepared Peace 
Offensive described to Mr. Henry Morgenthau, late United 
States Ambassador at Constantinople, by his German 
colleague. The German statesman’s words stand at the 
head of this article, and we must here express our gratitude 
to Land and Water for its enterprise in placing Mr. 
rere very interesting work before the English 
public. As Germany will want Peace on the best terms 
possible, her instrument, as will be seen from the second 
half of this quotation, will b an Armistice. Again, if she 
asks for an Armistice, she will want it very urgently. What 
more likely then than that she should choose next Christmas— 
a time when it will appear sentimentally difficult for the 
Allies to refuse Germany will, in effect, say to the Allies: 
“ Our troops, like yours, are winter-bound. Further, every- 
body agrees that fighting at Christmas will be deplorable. 
Let us therefore utilize this Holy tide to consider the position. 
Let us make the week between the eve of Christmas and 
the eve of the New Year an opportunity for seeing whether 
we cannot arrange for a regular Armistice in which the 
preliminaries for negotiations for Peace can be discussed. 
We do not want to put it higher, or to commit any one 
further than to a Christmas Peace talk.” But if once the 
Germans can obtain an Armistice they can count, as the 
German Ambassador told Mr. Morgenthau, upon there being 
no renewal of fighting. They will rely upon war-weariness 
making it impossible for democracies like those of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and the United States to resume hostilities. 
In short, the Germans, were they to be frank, would set 
forth their Peace plan of campaign as follows: “ The 
moment we have stopped the guns we will begin the vigorous 
Peace Offensive which has always been part of our plans— 
part of that preparation for Peace at which we have worked 
as actively and as continuously as we did at the old preparation 
for War. We have got in every country, and especially in 
Great Britain and America, emissaries who are in touch with 
important Pacificist bodies and important Pacificist leaders, 
and we must at once set these Pacificist organizations in 





motion. We have organized them without their knowing it 
and have supplied them with plenty of funds through 
apparently perfectly innocent channels. They are only 
waiting the word to start active Peace agitation, and we 
may be quite sure that when they get the word they will 
not worry where it comes from. It will be welcome whatever 
its sources, and indeed to many of them it will appear 
to have a celestial origin.” The internal Peace Offensive 
thus set in motion will be concentrated upon the one point 
of keeping the Armistice alive. The Pacificists in all Allied 
countries will be taught to harp on the string: “Are you 
really going to send our sons back to the slaughter-houses ? 
When so little a concession on your part would save them 
and us from untold miseries, do you really mean to refuse ? 
We are proud of the way we have hitherto waged war, but 
if we are to refuse to stop fighting when our enemies ask it 
so frankly and so loyally, we shall be disgraced before thie 
world and before the bar of history. The curse of the 
shedders of innocent blood will be upon the heads of those 
who either refuse an Armistice, or, when it is in existence, 
dare to insist on the renewal of war.” Yet, in spite of all such 
appeals, our politicians, if they are to do their duty to their 
country, to the cause of the Allies, to the future happiness of the 
world, must set their faces like flint against giving the enemy 
any opportunity to place us at the disadvantage we should 
be placed at by a General Armistice for the purpose of Peace 
Conversations. No doubt the Pacificists who will be em- 
ployed in making such an appeal as we have described 
would really be an insignificant minority. No doubt again 
the real heart of the country would be quite sound. But this 
is just the kind of minority agitation to which Governments 
give way. They are very easily bullied. Did not the present 
Government run like hares before the rattle of the croziers 
of the Irish Bishops ? 

What then should be the answer of the Allies when the 
request for the Armistice comes, a request made with a 
great appearance not only of generosity but evén of contrition ' 
Our answer should be: “ We will have no Armistice under 
any sort of conditions. What we will do, and it is the most 
we will do, is to agree to an honourable understanding that 
each side shall stand purely on the defensive for a day 
or two. The land offensive, that is, shall be suspended 
by a ‘Stand fast’ order for, say, a hundred hours. But this 
= is not to be spent in Peace Conversations, and stil! 
ess in Negotiations. It will be merely allowed for the read- 
ing by ovr chief enemies of the terms upon which we are 
prepared to grant them Peace, or, if they care to put it in 
another way, a Permanent Armistice.” As we have explained 
before, this does not mean that our Peace Terms are therefor 
to be ungenerous, or rough-and-ready, or ill-considered, or, in 
fact, worse than the Germans would get at a Peace Conference 
It means something very different from that. Though it is 
impossible for us to negotiate with those whose word cannot 
be trusted either in peace or war, as they have shown by 
the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, and in the actions which 
have followed that Treaty or alleged Treaty of Peace, and though 
the German word cannot be relied on either as binding them- 
selves or their Allies, we are not going to play Shylock 
or insist upon the full pound of flesh. When we tell the 
Germans there are to be no negotiations, we shall be able te 
point out to them that our dictated terms have been the result 
of generous and careful consideration, and that we have given 
them as many concessions as, perhaps more than, they could 
have got from us at a Peace Conference, where they were 
attempting to play off one Power against another, and so 
raising the anger of the Allies. 

We should tell them that as far as possible we have 
resolved not to inflict upon the Peoples, even though they 
have in fact shared the guilt of their rulers, the full 
punishment called for by their acts. We should tell them 
that wherever possible we have given the Peoples the 
benefit of the doubt. Finally, we should tell them that 
if the terms are not now accepted, and if the Germans 
and their allies .ompel us to revoke the temporary order 
to “Stand fast,” they must never expect such good terms 
as we now offered them. If they insist upon the reswmp- 
tion of bloodshed rather than accept our terms, they must 
take the consequences—and the chief of these will be 
worse terms in the future. Later terms will not only contain 
increased war indemnities, but must deprive the Peoples o! 
the excuses which, as we have said, the first terms might 
recognize. If after having known our terms it could be 


shown that the Peoples of enemy countries had not insisted 
upon their rulers accepting those terms, they would thereby 
become participes criminis. 
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It will be said no doubt that this is an impracticable scheme ; 
that we could not draw up just, or even workable, Peace 
Terms without negotiating with Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria; and that there must be a Peace Conference. 
Further, this demand for a Conference will no doubt be urged 
with allthat vehemence and arrogance of tone which is habitual 
in the advocates of Peace at Any Price. As a matter of 
fact, it will be perfectly possible for the Allies by negotiations 
with each other to lay down just Terms of Peace, terms 
which, as the Spectator has insisted ever since August, 1914, 
shall not involve the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, shall 
not carry with them the seed of future wars, which shall 
not be dictated by the desire for aggression, or even by over- 
anxiety in regard to the security of froutiers, but shall look 
to a settlement of the world in which Justice and Security 
shall go hand-in-hand. A great part of the ground has already 
been covered by Allied negotiations, and Allied declarations 
and detailed terms could now be easily agreed on if only the 
Allied statesmen would give up their habit of “ waiting and 
would use their imaginations, and would envisage 


seeing,” 
‘**On what 


themselves being suddenly asked the question : 
terms will you cease fighting ?’ 

An objection which is sure to be urged against our scheme 
is Russia. There is nobody in Russia to assist in the inter- 
Allied negotiations, for even the most hardened Pacificist 
would at this time of day hardly suggest that M. Lenin and 
M. Trotsky could be recognized as the true representatives 
of the Russian People. But even this difficulty can be got 
rid of. From many points of view, the solution of the 
problems presented by Finland, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, 
and the Ukraine would be facilitated rather than rendered 
more difficult by the recent course of events. 

It remains to be pointed out that our “ dictated terms 
would ‘eave the Democracies in enemy countries free to work 
out their own salvation. We should deprive Hungary of the 
right to crucify her Slavs and her Rumanian subjects, but we 
should not dictate what her relations should be in future with 
the Hapsburgs and with the Germans of Vienna. Again, it 
would not be our business to keep German-speaking Austria 
apart from Prussia if her People really develop a desire to 
place their necks under the foot of the Prussian. Further, 
we should not attempt to say whether Bavaria and the rest 
of Southern Germany ought or ought not to seek their sal- 
vation outside the German Empire. 
that the Allies will draw in the interests of Justice, Peace, 


” 





| line. 


at which Germany may be rewarded instead of punished, the 
mass of the British people will be solid with their American 
kinsmen. There must be no second edition of the iniquities 
of Vienna. 





THE TWO FRONTS, 


T is evident from the German Press that the enemy is 
becoming more and more anxious about his Eastern 
Front. We are naturally absorbed in the Allied victories on 
the Western Front, which grow in importance daily. But the 
Germans in the first three years of the war became accustomed 
to reverses on the West, which shook but did not break their 
They may seek comfort in the belief, absurd though it 
be, that just as their Western Front advanced last spring after 
receding, so it may advance again when Marshal Foch’s 
victories are past. The impenetrability of the Hindenburg 
Line is for the enemy an article of faith, the unsoundness of 
which, we must remember, has yet to be proved, despite our 
brilliant effort at Cambrai. The Germans are far more sensitive 
to the danger on the Kast. Nothing in the whole war has had a 
greater moral effect on Germany than the Russian invasion 
of East Prussia in August, 1914. The Cossack raids, though 
unattended by the outrages of which German soldiers are 
always guilty, made the German people understand what war 
meant, and strengthened that fear of the Slav which is a 
dominant trait of the German mind. The collapse of Russia 
last autumn lifted a heavy burden from the enemy’s heart. 
For three years he had been fighting on two fronts, suffering 


| costly defeats on the West and gaining costly victories on the 


Kast, but never coming near to a decision. When it was 


| announced that the Eastern Front had virtually ceased to 


| exist, after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the relief felt in 


Germany was incalculable. The whole nation set itself to 
watch the ‘“ Kaiser battle’ in the West, with the assured 


conviction that if the German Army did not settle the war 


| out of hand, at least it could not be defeated, and that no more 


Within the boundaries | 
despite themselves. 


and Security those who are now our enemies will be welcome | 


to do what they please. Moreover, it will be open to the 
States with which we have been at war to seek admission into 
that League of Nations which exists in fact, and which we 
hope will very soon endow itself with a fitting organization. 
They will not of course be allowed to enter the Alliance till 
after Peace is made, and they will then be bound to submit 
themselves to certain special conditions, probably for a pro- 
bationary period. Otherwise they will be under no dis- 
abilities. And here we may add that it is high time not only 


danger was to be feared from Russia. If we try to picture the 
hopefulness and confidence of the Germans in March last, 
we shall understand more clearly their growing bitterness as 
they awake from their illusions. The successive hammer- 
blows with which Marshal Foch has smashed one sector after 
another of General Ludendortf’s new front—on the Marne, 
before Amiens, in Flanders, between the Oise and Aisne, and 
now again south of Arras—have impressed the Germans 
But the Allied victories would not have 
caused such concern if it were not that at the same time new 
dangers are threatening in the East. Germany is far too war- 
weary to contemplate without grave uneasiness the reconsti- 


| tution of her Eastern Front. 


| happening there. 


that the League of Nations should be formed, but that the | 


Neutrals should be made to understand clearly that they will 
not be allowed to take part in drawing up the Terms of Peace 
unless they have been in the League before the cessation of 
hostilities and have played some part in putting an end to 
the world-war. In a word, it ought to be made clear to 


them that there is going to be no Peace Conference, but only | 


negotiations belween the Allies as to the nature of the terms 
which they will grant to their enemies. Neutrality, whether 
we call it selfish or self-preservative, will not be considered 
as a ground for sharing in the responsibility of settling the 
world on its Peace basis. 

In our opinion, there is no sort of reason why the Powers, 
having agreed on their terms in detail, should not publish 
them to the world. The secreey of diplomatists and Foreign 
Oifices is a very poor and ineffective thing. No doubt in 
certain delicate cases the Allies might find it necessary to 
reserve the right to alter certain details in their terms up to 
the last moment, but this would not in the least prevent the 
publication of the general outline. 

Before we leave the subject of Peace Preparations it is 


Impatient people who do not realize the vastness of Russia, 
or the extent to which her primitive system of communications 
is disorganized, may think that nothing of any moment is 
Yet if we collate the available scraps of 
information, we shall see that the revival of Russia’s national 
self-consciousness has begun, and that the Allies are displaying 
a well-directed energy in helping her. The Eastern Front 
begins of course in Palestine and in Mesopotamia, where our 
victorious armies are solidly established. We have a chain 


| of posts across North-Western Persia to Enzeli on the Caspian, 


whence, as the public learned with surprise last week, a British 
detachment had reached Baku by steamer. Baku is also 
being brought into connexion with India by the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, which is held at Krasnovodsk on the Caspian 
by other troops from Mesopotamia, and further east near 
Meshed by Indian troops which rode from our Baluchistan 
frontier through Seistan and Khorassan. Crossing the 


| Caucasus, we come to the Don Cossacks, who are maintaining 


worth while to draw the attention of our readers to the gradual | 


abandonment of the idea of a great International Debating 
y. For example, the Morning Post of Tuesday pub- 
lished a despatch from Washington which shows that America 
dees not mean to tolerate any folly of this kind. America is 
hot going to overthrow Militarism with one hand and raise 
it up with the other. France and Italy will be of a similar 
opinion; and though the Pacificists here, in obedience to 


Society, 


inspiration from Berlin, call never so loudly for a Round Table | of Kola. 


| Sea, and leading to the Murman coast with its ice-free por 


their independence of the Germans and Bolsheviks, while 
up the Volga the Czecho-Slovaks control a vast stretch of 
country west of the Urals to within a few hundred miles of 
Moscow. Behind them eastwards are more Czecho-Slovaks 
holding the Siberian Railway as far as Irkutsk, and on the 
Ussuri, at Vladivostok, and in Manchuria Allied troops are 
assembling to support the gallant Bohemians. To return 
to Russia, between the north of the Middle Volga and Arch- 
angel the people have shown little sympathy with the Bolshe- 
viks, and there is reason to believe that the Allies from the 
White Sea and the Czecho-Slovaks from the Siberian line, 
which sends a branch northward to the Northern Dvyina, 
will soon join hands in this region. Archangel itself and the 
surrounding district are oecupied by Allied troops, much to 
the joy of the inhabitants. Finally, the Allies hold a great 
part of the railway skirting the western shore of the White 


’ 


In the aggregate, no doubt, the forces thus scattered 
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through Northern and Eastern Russia are not large, but 
they are disciplined and well equipped, and must exercise a 
moral influence disproportionate to their size on the hopeless 
and helpless masses of Russians, overcome by the strong wine 
of Revolution and Anarchy. Each of these forces in its own 
district is serving as a nucleus round which all intelligent and 
patriotic Russians can gather with the object of rescuing their 
country from the Bolsheviks and their German friends. The 
Allies stand for order and security, which every decent Russian 
must desire, since he has learnt by sad experience that Bolshe- 
vism means unemployment and starvation, and that a German 
occupation means wholesale robbery and outrage under 
martial law. We do not doubt that those provinces fortunate 
enough to gain the protection of Allied forces will soon become 
the envy of their neighbours, and that the national movement 
which we are helping to revive will spread rapidly across 
Russia, provided always that it is not stamped out prema- 
turely by the German jack-boot. These things are not 
hidden from the enemy. He sees the little clouds gathering 
on the Eastern horizon even more clearly than we do. He 
knows that the Bolshevik rule is collapsing like a house of 
cards, and that all the other Russian parties of any importance 
are anti-German. He realizes that a new Eastern Front is 
in process of formation, and that, if the movement succeeds, 
it means the ruin of all his schemes of Eastern conquest. 

We do not know how the enemy will face the dilemma, 
but we are perfectly sure that he cannot again conduct a war 
on two fronts. Let us state the facts very briefly. A year 
ago he was holding the Western Front with an Army numeri- 
cally inferior to the French and British Armies. He was 
holding the Eastern Front with an Army about a million and 
a half strong. When Russia fell to pieces, he transferred over 
a million men from the Kast to the West, and began the 
“ Kaiser battle’ in March. Since then in a series of battles 
he has used up the greater part, if not all, of the million men 
from Russia. It may be assumed that the French and British 
Armies are now virtually equal in strength to the depleted 
Cierman Army. But during the spring and summer over a 
million Americans have arrived in France. Thus a German 
Army, no stronger than it was last year, when it had great 
difficulty in holding the French and British Armies, has 
now to face the French and British, with a million Americans, 
who are daily being reinforced, in addition. It must, we think, 
be fairly obvious to the German General Staff that this is 
an impossible task. It must be still more obyious that they 
cannot hold their present Western Front, and at the same time 
detach large bodies of troops for service in Russia. That is 
wholly out of the question. If Germany decides for political 
reasons to crush the new movement in Russia, she must 
shorten her line in the West. No half-and-half measures 
will do. The German armies will have to retreat many miles 
to find a defensible line that is far shorter than the present 
one, and that can be held, for a time at least, by a far smaller 
number of divisions than aro now employed between Nieuport 
and the Swiss frontier. The object would be to offer a pro- 
longed resistance on the shorter line until the new Russian 
expedition had accomplished its task, with the faint hope 
also that the Allies might be deluded by a “ Peace Offensive ” 
into letting Germany escape the penalty of her crimes. We 
shall not venture on predictions. ‘The German Emperor will 
find it hard to evacuate Northern France—up to the Meuse, 
perhaps—and part at least of Belgium, even for the sake of 
imitating Napoleon’s entry into Moscow and _ visiting the 
Kremlin as a conqueror. But he cannot keep his pawns in 
the West and also capture and hold more castles in the East, 
because he has not men enough to do both. Indeed, it will 
soon become apparent that he has not men enough to do either. 








AN ENDOWED PRESS. 

FEUXHE American Press, which has always shown itself 

receptive of new ideas, is to be made the subject of 
an interesting experiment. The late Mr. James Gordon 
Sennett, the owner of the New York Herald, the New York 
Evening Telegram, and the Paris edition of the Herald, by his 
will founded a Home for aged, incapacitated, and impecunious 
journalists of New York City, and bequeathed the three 
papers to this Home. The board of directors, nominated by 
his executors, are to manage the papers “upon the same 
principles and traditions and with the same policy and in the 
same manner, so far as practicable, as the same shall be con- 
ducted at the time “of Mr. Bennett's death. Further, the 
directors are enjoined not to part with any of the shares unless 
it shall be “absolutely necessary,” and are to devote any 
surplus earnings to the improvement of the properties. The 
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New York Nation, from which we take these details, says 
that the papers are believed not to be making any money, ag 
the profits on the Telegram barely equal the heavy loss that 
is said to be incurred by the Herald. It was common know- 
ledge that the late proprietor’s methods were not thrifty. 
We remember reading, in some memoirs by one of his ob] 
contributors, that Mr. Bennett directed the editorial policy 
of the Herald by daily cables from Paris, or from the Riviera, 
or wherever else he happened to be in his famous steam-yacht. 
Presumably the directors of the Bennett Home would not be 
required to imitate the founder in his extravagance, or indeed 
in his close personal supervision of every department of his 
famous journal. Mr. Bennett’s object was, no doubt, to give 
America an endowed newspaper, whose directors could afford 
to maintain an independent attitude in politics or business, 
and could appeal for public support on the double ground that 
they supplied a good newspaper and that all the profits went 
to a most worthy charity. We shall be greatly interested to 
see how the experiment works. Its success will of course 
depend very largely on the directors and on the editor whom 
they appoint. 

Mr. Bennett’s scheme does not stand alone. Mr. T. W. 
Lamont, of the firm of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co., who 
recently purchased the New York Evening Post from Mr. 
O. G. Villard, has given the control of the paper to the present 
editors and a board of three trustees of high repute—namely, 
Mr. Vail, the president of the American Telephone Company ; 
Mr. Pritchett, the president of the Carnegie Foundation; and 
Mr. Sedgwick, the editor of the Aflantic Monthly. Again, 
Mr. Ochs, the owner of the New York Times, has announced 
his intention of entrusting its control, after his death, to an 
editorial cabinet whose members, like the Federal Ministers of 
Switzerland, will act each in turn as president, “ this office to 
be held either for a specified term or as long as the policies 
adopted are approved by the majority of the cabinet.” Mr. 
Ochs, it seems, is so firm a believer in the committee principle 
that he would have every leading article passed before publi- 
cation by at least two members of the staff other than the 
writer. The idea in each of these cases is to maintain the 
success and reputation of a great newspaper for all time by 
creating a perpetual corporation to manage it, thus falsifying 
the old belief that tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse, in the 
journalistic world more than in any other. The motive may 
be found, we suspect, mainly in the very widespread fear of 
the Newspaper Trust controlled by one man, and especially 
such a man as Mr. W. R. Hearst. Lord Northcliffe has his 
critics in this country, but the most severe attacks ever levelled 
at him were mildness itself compared with the charges daily 
made against Mr. Hearst in America. We do not know what 
truth there is in the accusation that Mr. Hearst, who ran a 
German daily newspaper in New York, is a pro-German. 
But the New Republic in its recent criticism of Mr. Hearst 
goes far beyond this particular charge. It is obvious that 
a Newspaper Trust with unlimited resources can buy 
up any successful paper that comes into the market. The 
larger the Trust becomes, the more difficult is the task of 
isolated newspaper-owners in competing with it, and the 
greater the temptation to sell out to the Trust. Mr. Hearst 
has his own news service, and, for all we know, his own paper- 
mills, and with a series of newspapers in all parts of America 
he can survive the local crises to which many American 
journals have fallen victims. The days when every large 
town in America had at least two morning papers are, we are 
told, passing away. We can well understand the desire of 
their owners that honest, dignified, and ably conducted news- 
papers, like the Herald, Times,and Evening Post of New York, 
should never run the risk of falling into the hands of Mr. 
Hearst or any one like him. Moreover, we are prepared to 
believe that under boards of trustees the papers would retain 
their honesty and dignity, printing only such news as their 
editors believed to be true, and avoiding scandalous and 
indecent matter. But there is not, and cannot be, any 
certainty that papers controlled by perpetual corporations 
would have any but these negative virtues, and we are not 
sure that a daily newspaper will deserve to survive simply 
because it does not lie al does not offend the average man’s 
sense of propriety. ‘There is to-day in London an old-estab- 
lished daily morning newspaper with a large circulation, 
and with a high reputation for honour and probity, which, 
like the New York Herald, is conducted for the benefit of a 
charity; but the nature of its success as an organ of opinion 
may be judged from the fact that probably few of our readers 
have ever seen a copy or even heard its name. 

No American, of course, would consider the possibility of 
a Government newspaper, such as Lord Beaverbrook is said 
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to have been on the point of establishing, as a rival, perhaps, 


to the unofficial “ Soldiers’ Friend.” We have already our 
venerable London Gazette, which in respect of its age, its 
aallness, and the difficulty of purchasing a copy of it is without 
a rival, “Golly, what a paper!” as Mr. John Finsbury 
remarked of another eminent journal in The Wrong Bor. 
But the proposed State organ was doubtless to have been 
“bright and breezy,”’ in the technical sense, and by no means 
a sternly impartial record. We are sure that that kind of 
endowed journal would not do, either here or in America, 
though it may be found abroad, especially in Germany, 
where every trade or calling is strictly controlled. To the 
English-speaking world the independence of the Press seems 
essential. In normal times we all have an instinctive distrust 
of oflicialdom, and it may be doubted whether any Depart- 
ment brought into existence by the war has excited more 
suspicion than the Press Censorship, not merely in Great 
Britain but also in the Dominions and in America. A new 
official newspaper, competing with the other newspapers, 
would be fatally handicapped from the outset, and an old 
newspaper placed by its owner under State control—if we can 
imagine such a thing—would wither away. The truth is 
that a newspaper depends for its success on its personality, 
whether individual or composite. If the new directors of 
the New York Herald are men of character, ability, and 
enterprise, the paper will flourish. What the public wants 
from its morning papers is news, above all, and then intelligent 
comment. As education spreads and deepens, the popular 
Press will steadily respond to the demand for fuller and more 
trustworthy news and more serious and responsible comment. 
It is a profound mistake to suppose that the popular Press 
has deteriorated and is deteriorating, though its character has 
changed. The British Press a century ago, or even fifty years 
ago, was far inferior in every respect to the Press of to-day. 
Those who thiak otherwise really despair of popular edu- 
cation, and distrust the unfailing good sense of the public. 
And that is the mistake of those who would seck salvation in 
an endowed Press. 





WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

TYNHE strike of the women conductors on the omnibuses 

and trams of the London Companies raises in 
an acute form the whole problem of payment for women’s 
work. The strike began in consequence of a demand put 
forward by the women conductors that they should be allowed 
to participate in the 5s. weekly war bonus which had been 
granted to the male employees. This grant was made by 
the Companies in obedience to an order of the Committee on 
Production. The order expressly provided that the grant 
should be made to men and not to women, on the fairly 
obvious ground that housekeeping expenses fell more heavily 
on men than on women. Thus no blame whatever appears 
to attach to the Companies in the matter, for they 
merely carried out orders. Whether the Committee on 
Production is to blame or not depends upon the general 
problem of women’s wages as compared with men’s wages. 
In any case, however, the women themselves are blamable 
for coming out on strike without giving any notice whatsoever. 
Their action has inflicted a great deal of inconvenience on the 
general public, including most certainly a large number of 
people far less well paid than the women conductors them- 
selves. 
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some six millions of their sex. It is not surprising that some 
women should have become a trifle over-excited, and 
should be putting forward demands which with greater 
reflection perhaps they would not have pressed. In all 
occupations women are now demanding equal pay for equal 
work, This demand does not apply only to piece-work. 
Indeed, as regards piece-work the demand has, where men and 
women are working side by side, long ago been conceded. 
The piece-work rate is in such cases fixed impartially, and'the 
worker, whether male or female, is paid whatever he or she 
earns. The real meaning of the demand for equal pay for 
equal work is that day rates should be equal where men and 
women are doing the same work. 

Superficially this demand appears to be absolutely just; 
for if the products are of equal value, surely the producers 
should be paid at equal rates. But a moment's reflection 
will show that the demand ignores one of the main facts upon 
which the fixing of wages is based. Wages are fixed not only 
by the value of the work done, but aiso by the willingness of 
the worker to undertake that work. It isthe value of the work 
done which determines the demand for labour; it is the 
willingness of the worker which determines the supply ; and 
it is by the balancing of demand and supply that the wage 
is finally fixed. The employer cannot permanently pay 
more than the work is worth to him, whether he employs 
men or women. The worker, whether a man or a woman, 
will not offer to do the work unless the wage covers what 
he or she regards as the necessary minimum. But it sis 
notorious that in all classes the necessary minimum for a 
woman differs on the average from the necessary minimum for 
a man. This is due to the fact that, broadly speaking, 
the cost of maintaining a family falls on the man and not 
on the woman. There are, of course, many exceptions. 
Sometimes a married woman has to keep a husband and 
children as well as herself. Sometimes a single woman is the 
sole support of her aged parents. But in the main the financial 
burden of the family falls upon the man and not upon the 
woman, and consequently for men on the average the necessary 
minimum is higher than for women on the average. It may 
be that some future rearrangement of social life or sex rela- 
tionships will alter this general rule, but for the present it 
prevails, and it expresses itself in the fact that habitually 
women are willing to work for a lower wage than men of tho 
same social class as themselves. 

The demand of equal pay for equal work ignores this fact, 
and the women who put forward that demand do not appear 
sufficiently to have considered what will be the result of their 
policy. One obvious possibility is that it may drive women 
out of certain classes of employment altogether. In most 
industrial occupations the extra strength of the male gives 
him advantages in endurance, if not in rapidity of work, 
which makes it on the average more profitable to the employer 
to engage a man rather than a woman if the rates of pay are 
identical. Moreover, even in occupations where this differ- 
ence does not come in, if any considerable number of mea 
have to be employed it is an advantage to the employer te 
have only men, because a mixed staff involves certain diffi- 
culties of administration as well as extra expense for sani- 
tation. Consequently over a fairly wide range of occupations 
the principle of equal pay for equal work would tend to 


| exchide women altogether from employment. 


The example set in London has been followed both | 


by men and women employed on similar work both on trams | 


and on omnibuses in other towns, and also in a few cases 
by some of the women employed on the tube railways, who 
left their work at any rate temporarily. There may be causes 
of dissatisfaction unknown to the general public which partly 
explain the action which these women have taken, but under- 
lving the dispute is undoubtedly the question whether women 


should or should not be paid at the same rate as men for | 


similar work. 

Intermittently that problem has been coming to the front 
with increased emphasis since the war began. Before the 
war it was a theoretical problem ; since the war it has become 
a practical one. The reason for this change is fairly obvious. 
The calling up of such a large proportion of the total manhood 
of the country has created an increased demand for women’s 
work, and thus given to women the power to insist on increased 
wages. Sooner or later, whatever politicians and_ senti- 
mentalists may say, we always get back to the law of supply 
and demand in all questions of economics. The increased 
economic power which the war has given to women has come 
to them at a time when they are on the verge of possessing 


This is an evil in itself from the point of view both of men 
and women, for the ideal for both to look forward to 1s greater 
comradeship and greater equality between the sexes. On 
the purely economic side the consequences of a segregation of 


| men and women into different categories of industry are 


| 
| 


bound to be serious, especially for women, for if certain 
classes of occupation become specifically labelled as women’s 
work they will be paid at women’s rates, and those rates, for 
reasons above stated, are lower than men’s rates. Already 
there is plenty of evidence of the consequences of this kind 
of segregation. Certain industries long before the war had 
fallen mainly into the hands of women, and in those industries 
the wages were in many cases so cruelly low that the State 
had to interfere and impose a higher standard. What the 
final result of this interference will be nobody can tell; for 
the operations of the Wages Board have synchronized in th 
main with the economic effects of the war, thus rendering tt 
possible for the Board to insist on higher wages at the present 
time. Whether the higher wages in these women’s industries 
can be maintained when the war is over is altogether a 
different question. 

When all the above considerations are taken into account, 
it becomes extremely doubtful whether the policy of equal 


increased political power through the enfranchisement of | pay for equal work may not have exactly the opposite effect 
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to that which its advocates anticipate. Instead of leading 
to a levelling up of women’s wages and to the extended 
employment of women, it may lead to decreased employment 
and to a lowering of wages. The advocates of equal pay for 
equal work are in fact incurring @ grave economic danger 
for the sake of what, for want of a better term, we may call 
a sentimental cry. The women who raise this cry are 
impressed with the ideal of sex equality. So far as that 
means social and political equality the ideal is shared enthusi- 
astically by many men and opposed by few, at any rate 
openly. But while we may all agree on this social and politi- 
cal equality of the sexes, only people who have lost their 
heads in the intoxication of their own words can seriously 
propose to ignore the palpable facts, first that physically men 
and women are not equal, and secondly that economically 
their desires are not equal. These facts must be taken into 
account, and only mischief can result from the vain attempt 
to override them in the hope of giving effect to a phrase. 








WALTER DE LA MARE FOR CHILDREN. 
'T is curious but true that, while we all start life by being children, 
and have had, even the dullest of us,a love of adventure, a 
repacity in acquiring new experience, and above all a consciousness 
of a mysterious world around us, which moves along somehow on 
parallel lines with that of grown-up people, of whose tyrannical 
ways we are so annihilatingly aware, only once or so in every 
veneration arises some one who can write, not only about children, 
as Mr. Kenneth Grahame has done with such beauty and complete 
understanding, but for children—write, as it were, as one child 
to another. 

The mantle of the two great master-children, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and ‘ Lewis Carro!'l,” has fallen in our generation on 
Mr. Walter de la Mare. (Mr. Kipling is a Melchizedek without 
literary parentage, and has created in his writings for children 
a new kind of literature.) Mr. de la Mare wears the mantle of 
the masters with a difference. ‘* Lewis Carroll” and Robert Louis 
had in all their unlikeness one point in common; they were both 
enchantingly able to express the delightful pedestrianisim of child- 
hood. The Stevenson lyrics describing bed, and prayers, and 
meals would have gone straight to the heart of the pragmatic 
little Alice, who wanders through a world of wonders trying by 
her sincere and simple questioning to bring it within the limits 
of her small experience. ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’s”’ wonders, too, have 
a homely, unfrightening touch. The tinker-laden White Knight, 
the Duchess in the kitchen, the shelves in the underground passage 
with their pots of marmalade, Bruno fetching cider for a Duke 
at a banquet, have no eeriness in them. So when Robert Louis 
Stevenson writes— 

““ When children are lonely and happy and good, 

The friend of the children comes out of the wood ”’— 
one has a comfortable feeling that the friend must resolve himself 
into the gardener or some other helpful and everyday personage. 

This daily life of childhood is fully understood by Mr. de la 
Mare, as we see in the poem— 

* I know a little cupboard 
With a teeny tiny key, 
And there’s a jar of Lollipops 
For me, me, me. 


T have a small fat grandmamma, 
With a very slippery knee... 
And she’s keeper of the cupboard 


With the key, key, key ’— 


and in the cri du cour of all children who have ever been taken 
marketing by their parents and guardians :— 
“IT can't abear a Butcher, 
I can’t abide his meat, 
The ugliest shop of all is his, 
The ugliest in the street ; 
Bakers’ are warm, cobblers’ dark, 
Chemists’ burn watery lights: 
But oh, the sawdust butcher's shop, 
That ugliest of sights!” 

But he speaks most clearly to the child’s other side: to the mood 
in which bed, meals, lessons, all the scaffolding of existence, are 
slipped through and left behind: the dimensions of the world alter: 
probability and possibility, those two spectres which haunt cease- 
lessly all grown-up people to the paralysing of interesting effort, 
are chased away: and, free in mind, you step into a wood or meadow 
where Robin Goodfellow may await you at every turn, and where 
no elf is too small or giant too large to slip into your mirage. 

'n ** The Little Green Orchard ” Mr. de la Mare shows the nearness 
of this fairy world :— 

“Some one is always sitting there, 
in the little green orchard ; 
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Even when the sun is high 

In noon’s unclouded sky, 

And faintly droning goes 

The bee from rose to rose, 

Some one in shadow is sitting there, 
In the little green orchard.” 


His acute knowledge of childhood is manifest in this verse :— 


“ Not that I am afraid of being there, 

In the little green orchard 

Why, when the moon’s been bright, 

Shedding her lonesome light, 

And moths like ghosties come, 

And the horned snail leaves home ; 

I've sat there, whispering and listening there, 
In the little green orchard ”— 


which is akin to whistling to keep up one’s courage, when the feeling 
of loneliness becomes a little oppressive. 


In the poem “The Ruin” the fairies come out in a gayer 
mood :— 

“And seattering o’er its darkened green, 
Bands of the fairies may be seen, 
Chattering like grasshoppers, their feet 
Dancing a thistledown dance round it; 
While the great gold of the mild moon 
Tinges their tiny acorn shoon.” 


In “ The Ride by Nights” Mr. de la Mare betrays a knowledge 
of the habits of witches which would have been his undoing three 
centuries ago—he makes them positively dizzy in their joviality 
and speed, 

Another avenue of Mr. de la Mare to the childish mind is his 
feeling for magic in animals. Children, while conscious of the 
limits of their everyday surroundings, will gaily accept from their 
babyhood the conception of a duck in a bonnet, a rabbit in trousers, 
and a fox disguised as an old woman; and, above all, seem to see 
no incongruity in birds and animals speaking with a human voice 
and having adventures of a mortal character. 


“The old Pig said to the little pigs, 
‘In the forest is truffles and mast ; 
Follow me, then, all ye little pigs, 
Follow me fast!’ ” 


will go straight to childhood’s heart; as also 


Ann, Ann ! 
Come! as quick as you can! 
There’s a@ fish that lalks 
In the frying pan. 
Out of the fat, 
As clear as glass, 
He put up his mouth 
And moaned: ‘ Alas!’ 
Oh most mournful 
‘ Alas, alack!’ 
Then turned to his sizzling, 
And sank him back.” 


In “The Thief to Robin’s Castle” we have a child’s story in 
ballad form, a thing rare in the literature of childhood. Whatcould 
be more wholly romantic than the opening lines ?— 

“There came a Thief one night to Robin's Castle, 
He climbed up into a Tree ; 


And, sitting with his head amongst the branches, 
A wondrous Sight did see. 


For there wes Robin supping at his table, 
With Candles of pure Wax, 

His Dame and his two beauteous little Children 
With Velvet on their backs.” 


The minute description of his plunder is not less good :— 


“Nine bulging bags of Money in a cupboard, 
Two Snuffers, and a Dish 
He found, the last all studded with great Garnets 
And shapen like a fish. 


A Watch shaped in the shape of a flat Apple 
In purest Crystal set ; 

He lifted from the hook where it was ticking, 
And crammed it in his Pochette.” 


The last two verses, setting moral endings at defiance, give us a 
delightfully topsy-turvy feeling, as we hear the last of the Thief, 
after he has stolen Robin’s children and worldly goods :— 
* And he taught the little Chicks to call him Father, 
And he sold his stolen Pelf, 
And bought a Palace, Horses, Slaves, and Peacocks, 
To ease his wicked self. 
And though the Children never really loved him, 
He was rich past all belief ; 
While Robin and his Dame o’er Delf and Pewter 
Spent all their Days in Grief.” 

To each of us there comes at times a sensation that words cannot 
express, a waft of magic, a feeling that we have once known olf 
something which is just beyond our everyday consciousness. We 
know that scent, notes of music, the virgin freshness of an early 
morning, a sunset colour, can revive it for an instant. ‘The nearest 
we ever got to it was in that dream we children vainly koped to 
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recapture each night when sleep came, but which was almost too 
shadowy in its loveliness even for a dream. In “ Will Ever” 
we seem very near to it. We breathe the true rarefied atmosphere 
of magic again, and hear the piping of the spirit ditties of no tone. 
I give it in full :— 
“Will he ever be weary of wandering, 
The flaming sun ? 
Ever weary of waning in lovelight, 
The white still moon ? 
Will ever a shepherd come 
With a crook of simple gold, 
And lead all the little stars 
Like lambs to the fold ? 


Will ever the Wanderer sail 
From over tho sea 

Up the river of water, 
To the stones to me ? 

Will he take us all into his ship, 
Dreaming and waft us far 

To where in the clouds of the West 
The Islands are ?”’ 

To those of us who are looking in secret dread to see whether the war 
pressure, the air raids, and worse, the rumours of raids, are filling 
our children’s heads with unchildlike thoughts and fears—or at 
any rate with nothing but echoes of “ base mechanic happenings ”— 
these poems come as a help and a comfort. This procession of 
witches, knights, thieves, and goblins winds round the walls of 
our mind with the brilliant completeness of a Benozzo Gozzoli 
fresco, and can wile us all back for a time to lost fairylands. 

I have but faintly suggested by my quotations the quality of 
Mr. de la Mare’s art, but I feel sure that all who read them will 
wish to enrich their own and the children’s poetic experience by a 
fuller knowledge, and will turn a little of the rare cash left to us 
by that latter-day bandit, the Government, into copies of Peacock 
Pie or A Child’s Day. Susan Bucuan, 





WINDOWS. 


PRIVATE R——, lying in the shell-shock ward of a hospital, | 


would tell you that he knew men who had not been able to 
stand the war. For himself, he was gled to say that it had not 
troubled his nerves. If you askcd him what he did lying there, 
he would say that he did not do much. He did not care to read, 
and though sometimes people would offer to read to him, he found 
it difficult to listen. ‘Thesentences were toolong. He was very well, 
he would add, but he felt tired. he war wasrather a tiringjob. He 
liked best to lie and do nothing, and look at the white wall opposite. 
It was thon that he was moved to the window ‘“ Give a man like 
that nothing but a wall to look at and he'll sce things on it,” said 
the doctor: “he'll see all the things that he ought to forget.” 
But by the window he still lay and looked at nothing, or at whatever 
else it was that his mind saw. He was content with nothing. That 
was his disease. ‘ If a man docs not want to get well,” the doctor 
said, “no treatment can cure him.” 
He had been by the window a week or more when chance brought 


to that ward a great parcel of old magazines, gathered from the tops | 


of bookshelves and forgotten cupboards. They were only ten or 
twenty years old, but they seemed more ancient than the Flood, 
and the patients lookcd curiously, as into another world, at pictures 
of the South African War, at the ascending ages of celebrities whom 
no one now remembered, at cartoons of forgotten controversies, 
Private R—— turned them over without interest. He looked at 
the pictures with a dull eye. He was too tired to puzzle out the 
jokes. He gave up the attempt. And then, as he pushed them away, 
he found, between a Punch and a Strand Magazine, a book of 
coloured pictures called Mediaeval Masters. They were queer, but 
they did not trouble him like the queerness of the fashions and the 
jokes of many years ago. For there was something very clear and 
firm about them. It was at their brilliant colours that he looked first, 
and then he saw with satisfaction that he knew at once what each 
thing was. He had never seen such chairs and cups, strangely 
shaped and carved, but he knew that they were chairs end cups. 
Nor had he ever seen such women, with their long white fingers 
and wonderful dresses. 
it was finished did he remember to be tired. ''wo days later he sur- 
prised his nurse by being angry because another patient had the 
book when he wanted it. He had not troubled before to be angry. 
He was content at first to look at the brightness of the colours, 
and at those women who were, in some strange way, both beautiful 
and comic. Then he began to look into the pictures, at the carving 
of furniture and the embroidery of dresses. In one an open book lay 
on acushion He could s2c the drawings in the book. He began to 
£9 round those pictures like a child examining a new room. It was 
then that he noticed a picture which seemed to him very odd. 
It was called ‘“‘ Madonna Enthroned with Angels,” but the throne 
Was nol such as he had ever imagined, and, most curious of all, in 


He looked through that book, and not until | 
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it was a window. He looked through the window and saw trees, 
very tall trees as delicate as feathers ; he saw a shore, where a man 
was running down towards the quaintest of little ships; and far 
away on an island was a shadowy blue city, a city that looked as if 
it had risen straight from the sea. 

He turned through the book again, and found what he had not 
noticed before, that in nearly every one of the pictures was a window. 
Even those that were not rooms yet had their windows, and none 
of the windows was empty. Throvgh one he looked up a winding 
valley to hills as blue as the sea, and through another at a little 
town. Instead of looking into those pictures, he began now to look 
out of them. It was the window with the little town that pleased 
him most. For it was a window in a real room, a room with a tiled 
floor, and a three-cornered chair, and a carved wooden bench where 
the mother sat feeding her child. The window itself was very small, 
with a heavy iron-studded frame folded back from it, but through it 
you saw the whole town—houses, and people walking in the square 
and a tall church tower, and behind it a road that crossed the hills, 
It was all extraordinarily small, and far away, but as clear as a 
summer's day. He wished that he could have put his head out of 
that window and seen a little more, but it was wonderful how much 
one could see. He had long since lost the feeling that in those 
pictures was anything odd. The women remained beautiful, but 
they no longer seemed comic. It was right that in gardens and in 
thrones you should find windows looking out on other worlds. 

Then one day he suddenly realized that he had a window of his 
own and had never looked through it ; and when he came to look 
through it he found, what was still more strange, that it was not 
very unlike the little town through the window of the picture. 
He looked down a slope of chimneys and roofs, and across them 
to another slope where houses stood, and he could see a tall brick 
tower with a clock. He could see also one bend of a road, where trams 
passed. They were very small, but as vivid a red as the wonderful 
dress of the woman in the picture. It was not as good to look at 
as the little town. At first he disliked it because it was never foi 
two days thesame, andthattroubledhim. But the more he looked 
at it the more his interest in it grew. Sometimes in the sunlight 
it was almost as clear as the town in the picture, but even when the 
rains drew their grey brush across it, he could see the tower with its 
clock, and the bend of the road. At last he began to feel a pleasure 
in its changes, and to watch for them, for the coming of the sun and 
the shadows and the rain, that were always making it look different 
though they left it always the same. However much he looked he 
would never see more of the little town, in its perpetual clearness, 
nor find where the road led, that crossed the hills. But here was a 
road below him, and one day when he was well he would take the 
tram along it and find where it went. 

The doctor’s notes on his case (which were published in a medica! 
journal and were read with interest by other doctors) described the 
various treatments which led to his recovery. Perhaps they did! 
than justice to the book of Mediaeval Masters. Indeed, they did not 
mention it, unless it was included in the phrase “a judicious com- 
bination of psychotherapy aud occupation.” Nor did they say 
that through the quaint windows of those pictures he had learnt 
to look out again on his own world, with desige. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BUFFER-STATE. 


“ Specratror.’’] 





LIFE STILL IN THE 
{To rHe Epiroz OF THE 
Sir,—Ever since the collapse of Russia, disciples of the Indi 
Frontier School have been watching with anxious attention the 
signs of the times in that broad expanse of buifer- territory whic! 
extends from Mount Ararat to the Suleiman Range. Throughou'! 
this period the Press, attuned by the Censor, has sung pian 
issimo; but more recently has indulged, the Censor still wielding 
the baton, in oceasional chords and bursts, the heralds ot 
triumphant achievement. * The flourish which announced tly 
arrival of British troops at Baku and Krasnovodsk was ushered 
in by a belated recitativo detailing in humdrum tone the linking 
of Quetta to Sistan across the Baluch desert by the railway from 
Nushki to Mirjawa. So long drawn out was the note culminating 
in this really telling dénotiment that the Press choir reached 
it stale, and it fell flat. It and in 


fact, some 
months, since—just as 1 was turning into a club-in Pall Mail—l 
met a friend of Indian days, long a keen advocate of railway 
communication between Baluchistan and Persia, and learnt from 
him, with surprise and joy, that that railway had actually been 
In certain business cireles concerned this was known, 
but for the world the Censor bade it be ‘ taboo.’”? And well the 
secret has been kept. And yet—turning from Pall Mall into the 
club—l met another Mid-Eastern expert and sounded his know 
ledge on the point. He led me straight into the smoking-room 
where hung many war maps, and said: there! The 


seems ayes, 1s, 


completed. 


a] 


* Look 
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was the railway from Nushki to Mirjdwa marked on a map as 
plain as a pikestaff. 1 noted that within twenty-four hours that 
map disappeared from that smoking-room, and I have a shrewd 
suspicion that it ought never to have been there. I have seen a 
elub committee refuse good sketches sent direct from Townshend’s 
first battlefield of Kut-el-Amara and offered for the information 
ef the members of the club. They were declined on the ground 
that such information should not be made public. The ‘ Nushki- 
Mirjawa ” Railway map might well be “ withdrawn.” 

As the danger, consequent on the Russian débdcle, from the 
side of Anatolia and the Black Sea grew for Persia and the 
Caucasus more imminent, and the Army in Mesopotamia and 
such forces as we possessed in South-East Persia showed no sign, 
though Turkish forces threatened Tiflis, Baku, and Enzelli, dis- 
sjuieting thoughts fermented within us. The British tongue or 
pen was silent, but Sir Paul Vinogradoff, pleading the cause of 
that Russia which repudiates Belshevism and all its abomina- 
tions, told us in a few words that, if the Allies would thwart the 
Perlin-Bolshevist machinations, Murmansk, Archangel, Vladi- 
vostok, Manchuria, and Azerbaijan were the points from which 
to start. As a matter of fact, though we did not know it, the 
Allies—and among them Britain played the foremost rdle—were 
already at work, before Sir Paul spoke. I was a good deal struck 
when, some months before Bolshevism in league with the Drang 
xach Osten roused Britain to action, I heard a Russian of position 
in London break off a conversation on the existing situation in 
Russia with the flippant remark: “‘ Ah! Well! I trust to our 
Russian luck to pull us through!” ‘“ Luck” here, it would 
sccm, means Britain, France, the United States, Japan, and the 
Cvecho-Slovak Confederation, and the self-interest which prompts 
that “ League of Nations” to emancipate Russia and reduce the 
2rest-Litovsk Treaty to a “ scrap of paper.” 

We can understand now why, as the hot weather approached, 
fir Frederick Marshall ceased active operations on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and concentrated his attention and energies on 
accuring and strengthening a front from Khanikin through 
Hamadin and Kazvin to Enzelli, and bringing suecour to the 
sore-tested anti-Bolshevist and anti-Turanian forces in the 
Caucasus. Small things sometimes tell big tales. In these halcyon 
days of woman's glory I dare not say how many fair ones are 
graded on the General Staff; but one, it seems, for certain, and 
she a woman of noted ability, was in Mesopotamia. A passing 
reference to her at a public dinner revealed the fact that she was 
in Persia, and two and two are not hard to put together. A 
letter from a journalist, just starting for Persia in some military 
rapacity and desirous of information, came as another sign. I 
noted—not without satisfaction—that the young idea had still 
something to learn from the veteran whom the War and India 
iflices left on the shelf. But the moment of real relief and joy 
was when the intelligence came that ‘ British armoured cars 
have reached Enzelli on the Caspian.” It seems practically 
eertain that the British troops which are reported to be at Baku 
and Krasnovodsk must have got there by sea. Query—where did 
the ships come from ? True! the Russians had a strong mer- 
cantile fleet on the Caspian, but after a year of revolution, how 
did the British forces on the south shore of that sea get hold of 
the ships? We may surmise half-a-dozen ways, but “ surmise ”’ 
does not help us. Roadsteads there are on the Caspian, but not 
wany harbours. Probably the service between Krasnovodsk and 
Baku would be kept up as far as the disturbed state of the 
Caspian region permitted, and as the anti-Bolshevists appear to 
be still in possession of Baku they probably sent steamers from 
Paku to Enzelli to convey British troops thence to Baku and 
Krasnovedsk. Sea-power to the fore once again! It is ninety 
years, if not more, since Persia agreed to leave the Caspian 
entirely as a field for Russian naval and mercantile enterprise; 
and now that Russian fleet serves Britain, the rival, ever since the 
‘Treaty of ‘Tilsit (vide R.U.S.1. Journal for August, 1918, where 
the paper which I read to the Royal Historical Soeiety on 
December 7th, 1917, is reprinted), of Russia in Asia, to protect 
alike Russia the rival and Persia the protégée. 

Not a word, all the same, of Persians arming for the defence 
of their own country! The Rustams, Sohrabs, Bahrams, Shéipurs, 
and Nadirs of the olden days might well turn in their graves! 
The Kashgai seemingly have only just heen wheeled into line, and 
eommunication between Shiraz and Teheran restored. In the 
Journal de Généve of August Ist or 2nd appears the statement 
that Major Stoke (sic, meaning “ Stokes "; and this recalls the 
Morgan Shuster when Russia constrained the British 
Foreign Office to acquiesce in Major Stokes’s removal from the 
rendarmerie, an acquiescence which cost Britain dearly when the 
vhilo-Teutonie Swedes broke all faith and stirred Persia against 
had heen appointed T.B.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Teheran, with the object of prosecuting the war against the 
Central Powers with increased vigour. So far, to my knowledge, 
wo word of this has been said in the British Press, and it may he 
a mere canard. 


days, 


us) 


Time has shown that in Persia silence has not meant inaction. 
The heau-ideal of achievement lies in the very silence. Afghanis- 
tan, the other important Buffer-State, is equally silent. 
The tale of its quiescence is well told by Mr. Ikhal Ali Shah in 
the Ldiuburgh Review tor July. And yet, when we recall the 





days of the Ghaznavides, Baber, Akbar, Ahmed Shah Abdali, and 
more recently of that great ruler, Amir Abdurrahman Khan, 
can we suppose that the anarchy of Persia and Turkestan has not 
revived in Afghan breasts dreams of conquest and aggrandige. 
ment ? What is to be the reward of this self-restraint ? That is 
a question which cannot be answered now and need not be 
discussed here. In the meantime we may be thankful that British 
Buffer-States in the Middle East are now a fairly “ firm market,” 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. C. Yate, 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal, 








LETTERS TO THE 
_—_—_—. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
cjften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir.—I have been not a little interested in the recent discussion 
in the Spectator regarding the Montagu movement in India, 
There are many who, doubtless, do not agree with the alleged 
strong language of the Spectator and its general attitude on this 
question. The language used may be considered regrettable. 
But, after all, the question resolves itself into calling a spade a 
spade. The Spectator is under no illusions, and those who have 
spent their lives in India cannot conceal the fact that the conten- 
tion of your journal is sound. Facts are “chiels that winna diy 
and canna be disputed,” and we do get facts from the Spectator, 
The writer has spent thirty-seven years of his life in India, and 
makes bold to state that the general ignorance prevailing amongst 
the people of this country is abysmal in its intensity regarding 
India and its people. 

The numerous castes, languages, and types of men in that great 
continent, Hindustan, are more numerous and perplexing to 
understand, and deal with, than all the various nationalities of 
Europe. How greater political freedom and power or self-govern- 
ment can be granted, whilst the great blot of caste prejudice 
remains, holding universal sway with its blighting influence over 
millions of men extending from Cape Comorin in the South to 
Baluchistan in the North, seems to me a mystery. So long as this 
great disability and hindrance to progress prevails, one fails to 
perceive how power in the hands of a class can accomplish any- 
thing real and tangible to uplift the lower castes, enabling them 
to realize a higher and truer conception of life. 

When the leaders and chiefs of the various political associations 
in India agree to meet on a public platform the leading represen- 
tatives of the Moochi or shoemaker class, or the Dhobie or 
washerman caste, or the Mehter or sweeper class, and shake 
hands in true fellowship with each other before all the world, 
then, and then only, will there be any hope or reason to believe 
that enlarged political power can be made possible or beneficial! 
in the future. 

The Government of India spend large sums on higher education; 
the Colleges are overflowing with students of the higher castes. 
Where are the lower-caste students? Echo answers, where? They 
are not to be found. Why? Simply because any low-caste hoy 
would be boycotted to such an extent that his life would be un- 
bearable. If Government made an example of these students they 
would leave in a body, and so things go on. Government not being 
masters in their own house, the lower castes are deprived of 
higher education, though many of them have the necessary merit 
and capacity. 

The higher castes consider all physical work degrading, and the 
only avenues availed of by them are clerical appointments under 
Government and in merchants’ offices, and the practice of medicine 
and law; and Government continue to educate a stream of youths, 
sending them out with M.A. and B.A, degrees, until the country 
becomes waterlogged with would-be clerks and aspirants for such 
offices. The results are certainly prejudicial. The ranks of the 
disatfected are recruited chiefly from those who fail to secure 
appointments of the special kind referred to, and they feel 
aggrieved and wronged by Government, who cannot offer employ- 
ment to all. ‘The evil is summed up in one word—Caste. 

It Government would make higher education 
with the demand for men for these few occupations, and spend 
the rest of the money, and more, in teaching the whole of the 
people the “ three R’s,” a brighter day would dawn on India, the 
people would be protected from the bribery and corruption of 
their fellows, and, in place of this canker-worm being universal in 
the land, a much cleaner and purified India would arise. 

When we consider the clamorous microscopic minority, 
prising educated and semi-educated Indians, who form the so-called 
patriots, agitating chiefly with a view to gaining more lucrative 
posts in the Civil Service, and the consequent elimination ef the 
European element, we wonder how such a small party can create 
such a stir. We have the same principle at work here in the case 
of the 1.L.P?.—the Snowden and Ramsay MacDonald clique who 
succeed admirably in not hiding their light under a bushel. The 
latest figures at my command show roughly that out of 500,000,000 
people we find 1,750,000 who can read and write English, literate 
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in their own script 59 per 1,000, membership of National Congress 
or interested in politics 1,050,000, and Home Rulers 50,000! What 
about the 298,000,000 who cannot read and write? 

One word more and I have done. Why do I trouble myself to 
write on this subject? Not from any selfish motive I assure you; 
neither do I expect to gain anything by doing so. I have desired 
to write simply yet earnestly concerning these matters of great 
import to India. The ship of State in India is sailing on at the 
present moment calmly and serenely, save for a few inevitable 
ripples on the water, and with its sails set and its charts in order, 
and last, but not least, manned by a loyal and trusty crew; but 
the time is near when, unless handled with great care, profound 
wisdom, and becoming prudence, that ship may be storm-tossed 
and dashed against the rocks of political ferment leading to 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. START. 

Brechin. 

[Owing to reasons of space, we have been obliged to reduce our 
eorrespondent’s letter.._Kp. Spectator.] 


(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

sir,—l have read Dr. Nair’s letter in your issue of the 10th inst. 
with no inconsiderable degree of amusement. This gentleman's 
hame was not known in India outside Madras, and he still com- 
plains of the so-called “ muzzle” which has made him a celebrity 
in the British Empire and has secured for him a working part- 
nership with Lord Sydenham and company. Dr. Nair is a non- 
Brahmin, and professes to be the spokesman and representative of 
the non-Brahmins of Southern India, to whom he refers in terms 
of millions. He is careful not to say that these millions belong 
to a separate class, and that there is as much or as little betweea 
him and them as between the Brahmins and himself—possibly 
much more or much less. One fails to see how he acts himself a; 
spokesman for these millions any more than the Brahmin politi- 
cian. Dr. Nair forgets that in any system of franchise it is the 
Brahmins of Southern India who may require special representa- 
tion, for out of forty-two millions only about a million and a 
half are Brahmins, and the vast majority of the people owning lands 
or other property are non-Brahmins. It requires but little fore- 
sight to see that 4s soon as these non-Brahmin holders of pro- 
perty see that the real voting strength is in their hands they will 
soon make the Brahmin realize his position, as he has been made 
to do in other parts of India. 

I do not understand Dr. Nair’s grievance that he was 
“muzzled.” I am no advocate or follower of any one party iz 
India, but it is only justice and fair play that when the ‘‘ Home 
Rulers,” whatever may be their political faith, are precluded from 
coming over to this country and putting their case before the 
British public—in fact, are sent back, coming all the way from 
India with the permission of the Government as far as Gibraltar— 
the other side should not be placed in a position of unfair advan- 
tage. Dr. Nair is quite welcome to support Lord Sydenham as 
much as he likes, and he may wish to have the field all to himself, 
but that is not the rule of the game, and the British public will, 
] am sure, realize this.—I am, Sir, &c., Erran Aut. 

7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

‘We should have thought that the “llome Rulers ” had had 
their case stated with the utmost fullness by Mr. Montagu and his 
official circle. Most people have inferred that Dr. Nair was 
‘muzzled’”’ because he did not agree with Mr. Montagu.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

THE WONDERFUL WEALTIL OF THE OCEAN, 
To tHe Eprrox or 18£ “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—More than once recently your pages have referred not merely 








to the food but to the great revenue possibilities of the ocean 


if scientifically cultivated. It is to the vast ocean common we can 
most effectively direct the predatory Socialist school of thinkers. 
To go fishing a man requires practically no capital, and if he is 
in the mood to work he can apparently build up a fortune, its unit 
a twopenny fish-hook! Much the most striking instance I have 
encountered hitherto is set out in the Prince Rupert (B.C.) 
Empire of July 10th. We are there told that 

‘Captain Bryant Newell is the skipper of the Canadian ‘share’ 
boat ‘Atli’ The others on the vessel are Charley Carr, Charley 
Lowe, and F. Wicks. Yesterday they sold 32,000 pounds of halibut 
at a fraction over 13 cents. Each man cleared $835 (£167), and 
they had been fishing just five days. The fishing ground was in 
Hecate Straits, just off this port. The catch is believed to be the 
record,” 


It will be noticed from the above that there remains from the | 


catch still a fifth share of £167, the toll of the capitalist owner. 

Let me next point out that the contract price for a good four- 
room cottage, with bathroom, on the shores of that forest-clad 
ocean is but £100; so that these four men have “ caught ” their 
homes with a fish-hook, at the sacrifice of about three working 
days each. The fishing season for salmon, halibut, and herring 
there in British Columbia is a full nine months, and this in 
beautifully land-locked waters. Could there be a more ideal oceu- 
pation for disabled soldiers than in a fishing settlement on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, fifty miles off Rupert Harbour’ The 
freight on fish from Prince Rupert to great cold-storage depots in 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester ought not to exceed a penny a 
-onni—say £10 a ton. 


Let us assume that the war leaves us with a National Debt uf 
seven thousand millions sterling, and that our workers are 
eighteen millions; then if they could all be employed in industry 
with a wealth product equal to these halibut fisheries a fortnight’s 
work of the eighteen million workers would liquidate the entire 
capital of the National Debt! This was the German theory as 
first enunciated by List—namely, to foster inside a Chinese wali 
of exclusion certain industries of importance so great that thes 
were entitled to protection from competition. 

I should perhaps here notice that the country which owns the 
littoral, with its coaling, bait, and supply stations, virtually owns 
the ocean, and not the mere three-mile limits. 

Of all the hitherto neglected sources of wealth the ocean is 
facile princeps in importance, and it should be intensively culti- 
vated, as, for example, by oyster culture, by cod, salmon, plaice, 
and lobster hatcheries, and with all those other implements and 
complements of modern ichthyology. Let me compare with the 
yield of the ocean the yield from gold-mining, an industry which 
has always appeared to me to represent about the apogee of 
economic waste. When I was in New South Wales, some year 
since, Mr. Coghlan, the statistician to the Government, gave these 
figures:—New South Wales: Population employed gold-mininz 
16,000; annual per cap. gold product—from alluvial, £14; from 
quartz mining, £34. So that the wealth yield of the man with his 
halibut-line is equal per day to that of the gold-miner per year. 

I have in this letter only referred to the Pacific Coast fisheries 
of Canada. But the figures Lord Morris gave our Empire Re- 
sources Committee of the huge harvest of the ocean that awaits as 
off the Labrador, “‘ next door to Liverpool ’—these are to the full 
as wonderful as to yield, and are far lower as to the prices now 
paid to the fishermen. It is, then, no wonder that Lord Dun- 
raven’s Sub-Committee is agreed that in cold storage universally 
distributed will be found the solution for many of the social and 
revenue problems of our time.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brede Place, Sussex. Moreton Frewen 





WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. 
{To tHE Epitor or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Do British people really understand what America is doing 
for the cause, not only by bravery in the battlefield, but also by 
self-denial at home? The enclosed extract is from a letter written 
by a woman in the Middle West, whose husband and two sons are 
at the war. I hope you will print it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
cannes A Reaper. 

* And we are saving, too, to help. You can only buy two pounds 
of sugar now, and one of these must be brown. And all our flour 
is half barley or potato or something; and we are ordered not to 
have beef more than twice a week. Nor may a family of five have 
more than six tons hard coal. [Tact is, you can’t get any hard 
coal. I got three tons by ordering in April, but that is all. We 
can get soft coal, however, and I’m thankful America never saw 
anything like this before, Last winter, during the famine, to get 
any soft coal even you had to get a police order for half-a-ton. 
Then a motor cop came and looked at your bin, and if you had 
more than a bushel you didn’t get your coal till it—the bushel— 
was gone. Whole families lived in one room and shut up all the 
rest, We did, and we were considered lucky because I got a quarter- 
cord green wood for 7.85 dollars to help out my coal. Mary and 
I put a single bed in our kitchen by the cook-stove, and we ate, 
slept, and lived there all winter! And it was certainly cold. 
Often and often 20 below zero—commonly 10 or 12 below—and 
sometimes we’d open our oven-door and sit as far back as we 
could get, taking turns, into the oven to get warmed through. We 
slept in woollen bathrobes under four or five woollen blankets. 
And this winter, if the war isn’t over, and my husband and boys 
home, I am going to do the same thing. Because in that case it 
may be harder than ever to get hard coal neat year, so I will save 
that three tons. When the men come home they may be feeling 
‘poorly,’ as we say down south, and that hard coal will warm 
all the house for them. Besides the coal shortage, and the fact 
that one pound of sugar was all we could buy, there were Mon 
days when there was no work, to save coal for certain factories. 
You were not supposed to have meat on Tuesday or wheat on 
Wednesday. We got through that by only buying one loaf ot 
bread a week, and seeing to it that when the meat was gone we 
didn’t buy till day after to-morrow. And how people did talk 
You could hear all sorts of noises, but the sense of the chorus 
was ‘ Certainly, anything to help!” Why, lots of families went 
to the movies every night to get warm ! ” 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprecraror.’’] 

Sir,—You will, I think, find the enclosed of interest. It is taken 

from a letter written by one of the many young members of the 

Society of Friends who enlisted at the outset of the war and have 

done good service at the front. My correspondent, now an officer, 

who has seen service in France, expresses what many feel.—I am, 


Sir, &c., : a 


“The fact which seems to me the most telling is that numbers 
of Friends who have served with an Ambulance unit have de- 
liberately transferred to fighting units. I wish I could feel that 
the Society could make some definite contribution towards the 
solution of the general problem of international relations. 1 
rather doubt whether the Society has anything distinctive to say 
on the subject. But it will at all events do good to get them to 
clear their minds to the extent of realizing that making laws and 
conventions (whether national or international) presupposes the 
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intention to use organized force to back up the laws, if necessary. 
The extreme non-resister of the Tolstoyan type is at all events 
logical and consistent in refusing to have anything to do with any 
kind of law or compulsion. But the type we mostly have in this 
eountry seem extraordinarily confused on the subject, and cling 
very hard to the idea that the deliberate evildoer can be kept in 
erder by passing resolutions. Could you do anything to open the 
eyes of the genuine people and members of the Society of Friends 
to the way in which they have been made a stalking-horse of by 
whole crowds of humbugs, whose ‘conscientious objection’ is only 
another name for shirking? I have not the opportunity of 
collecting statistics on the subject, but I feel sure that any one 
who did do so would get some surprising results. For instance, how 
many ‘(.0.’s ’ have consented to do ‘ work of national importance ’ 
in munition factories, although they refuse to go to France to fire 
the munitions when made? I don’t know what to make of the 
‘League of Nations’ proposals. I am not saying this with th> 
idea of running the proposal down. But I honestly don’t see my 
way through the tangle. I can only see this far, that if we can 
get rid of the deliberate mischief-maker there seems a chance of 
working out some scheme capable of development as need arises. 
Every country will have suffered so much by this war that all will 
be glad to give alternative proposals a chance. But the getting 
rid of the intriguing, mischief-making element must be put in the 
front of everything, and that simply means that Germany must 
be completely defeated. I think the new energy of Ameriza 
eoming in at the critical moment will provide the will-power to 
insist on this. We must not let Germany off with a lot of soft 
words, ‘The only stable basis for the future must be the public 
wearing of sackcloth and ashes by the Germans and some genuine 
sacrifices made by them in expiation of their crimes. The 
€iermans have backed up their rulers in all their crooked 
dealings, and they must submit to the penalty. In this respect 
the sentiment of the Church of the Middle Ages was a great deal 
healthier than that of the sloppy people who pose as idealists 
to-day, and I am afraid that the Society of Friends is largely re- 
sponsible for the growth of the sloppy kind of idealism. It has 
sprung, I suppose, out of an excess of good feeling and kind- 
heartedness. I was talking about things of this kind with an 
Australian. Te told me that they have a saying, ‘If your neigh- 
bour quotes Scripture, brand your calves early.’ He is not one of 
the wild type of Australian, by the way.” 
[We comment on this elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator] 








APPEAL TO MINERS AND RAILWAYMEN. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 

fin,—A resolution will be moved at the Annual Trade Union 
Congress, which mects at Derby on September 2nd, in favour of 
establishing a bond-fide Trade Union Labour Party. The object 
ef this resolution is to wrest from the Pacificists-Defeatists- 
Bolsheviks and cranks, who have too long been allowed to mas- 
querade as Labour leaders, the undue influence which they have 
usurped by intrigue and trickery from their too confiding constitu- 
ents. Control must be taken away from middle-class adventurers 
and hypocrites who have never done anything except misrepresent 
the character and aspirations of the working man. 

The expectation at present is that the “ block ”’ votes of the 
Miners and Railwaymen will be cast against the resolution—i.e., 
in favour of leaving the Trade Union machinery largely in the 
hands of the “ Bolshies.”” That is the issue, and no other. No 
more splendid or typically British bodies than tha Miners and 
Railwaymen exist. The rank-and-file are true Britons. For the 
sake of the country and of the great opportunities which Labour 
has by common consent earned for itself, we Seamen appeal 
through your columns to our comrades of the mines and the 
railways to bring such pressure to bear without delay on their 
representatives at Derby as to make certain that they will not be 
misrepresented either to their own fellow-countrymen or to the 
great Democracies who are our Allies. The men who wish to 
embrace Troelstra must go and form their own party elsewhere. 

We appealed last Friday to the Trade Unionists in H.M. 
Fighting Services, and hourly come thousands of replies endorsing 
eur policy. What will our fighting men think if the Pacificists 
win at Derby ? That is the issue, and no other. The issue and 
the responsibility are in the hands of the Miners and Railway- 
men.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Haverocxk Wirson. 

The Merchant Seamen's League, 76 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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185,000 SLAVES IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.) 
£1r,—I shall be obliged if you will publish the enclosed memorial 
addressed to the Government by this Society praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the former German territory now under 
British administration.—I am, Sir, &e., Travers Buxton. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
“19th August, 1918. 

To the Rt. Hon. Watter H. Lone, M.P., 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Colonial Office, S.W. 1. 

Sirn,—We respectfully submit the following reasons which lead 
us to hope that His Majesty the King may now be advised to 
proclaim at an early date the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery in the territory which was known as German East Africa, 
and to declare that from a certain date no contracts based upon, 
© implying the ownership of or dealings in, humap beings sball 
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be recognized as valid. There is, we believe, no dispute as to 
facts—namely,. that upon the outbreak of war there were approxi. 
mately in German East Africa 185,000 slaves, and that these were 
being so slowly emancipated that less than 3,000 were set free each 
year. The principal reason given against a declaration of eman- 
cipation, when the territory was in German hands, was that the 
cost would be heavy—viz., £400,000. A subsidiary excuse advanced 
was that the majority of these people were in the condition of 
‘domestic slaves.’ This system, however, we beg to remind His 
Majasty’s Government, has been described by so eminent an 
authority as the late Lord Cromer as being ‘ only one degree less 
hateful than the abominable traffic in slaves.’ We submit that 
the traditions and honour of our country demand that wherever 
the British flag flies as a symbol of administrative authority, even 
though the occupation be only provisional, it should at the same 
time symbolize to the inhabitants the end of slave-owning and 
slave-trading. We are convinced that the value of such a measure 
would not be restricted to the relief which it would bring to 
thousands of people, but that by making clear that Great Britain 
is resolutely determined not to tolerate slavery under her rule 
it would enhance still further her moral prestige among the 
peoples of Africa and, indeed, among the native races of the world. 
—On behalf of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
we have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble 
servants, (Signed) TT. F. Vicror Buxton, President. 

Henry Bentinck, Chairman of Committee, 

Ek. W. Brooks, Treasurer. 

Travers Buxton, Secretary. 

Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary.” 

“We beg to support the appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Abori- 

gines Protection Society for the liberation of the 185,000 slaves mh 
territories lately known as German East Africa :— 

Handley Dunelm (Bishop of Durham), Edward Winton (Bishop 
of Winchester), C. Oxon (Bishop of Oxford), F. E. Sarum 
(Bishop of Salisbury), W. Exon (Bishop of Exeter), H. H. 
Hereford (Bishop of Hereford), John Kensington (Bishop 
of Kadnsington), Mayo, Kinnaird, Sheffield, Gainford. 

George Hooper (President of National Free Church Council), 
A. T. Guttery (President-elect of Free Church Federation), 
Alex. Ramsay (Moderator of Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land), J. E. Roberts, M.A., B.D. (President of the Baptist 
Union), J. H. Shakespeare (Secretary of the Baptist Union), 
Simpson Johnson (Presklent Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence), Frederick Luke Wiseman (Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference), J. H. Jowett, D.D., J. Seott Lidgett, D.D., F. B. 
Meyer, B.A., D.D. (Christ Church, 8.E.), W. B. Selbie, D.D., 
(Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford), Frank Lenwood 
(Foreign Secretary, for the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society), 

R. Armitage, Hf. G. Chancellor, Stephen Collins, W. H. Dickin- 
son, R. Walter Essex, Thos. R. Ferens, W. Joynson-Hicks, 
J. 8. Higham, John Jardine, P. A. Molteno, Harry Nuttall, 
Charles Roberts, Albert Spicer, George Toulmin, Aneurin 
Williams, J. W. Wilson, Gilbert Parker, Robert Donald, 
A. G. Gardiner, J. A. Spender, J. S. R. Phillips, J. St. Loe 
Strachey, A. Edmund Spender, Herbert Clarke.” 








“HOW NOT TO DO IT.” 
[To tHE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have been a reader of the Spectator for the past fifty years. 
Your article in last week’s issue, ‘‘ How Not to Do It,” is one well 
worthy of consideration and approval by every man in the United 
Kingdom. There is an element in the English character which con- 
strains us to deal generously with our enemies. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is not desirable that anything should be done to weaken thi; 
trait in our character. The exception to the exercise of this spirit 
has been created by the awful calamity brought upon the whole 
world by this war, wickedly and unjustifiably commenced by the 
German nation, military and civil. A peace, firm, stable, and 
lasting, must be on terms dictated by the Allied Powers alone, 
involving just but severe punishment to the German nation, an’ 
it is in her highest interests that Germany should be brought to 
realize the enormities of her immeasurable crime, and suffer so 
keenly that she will never again seck to dominate the whole world, 
or any part of it, by imposing her will by brute force, utterly re- 
gardless of the rights of other peoples.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Micklegate House, Selby. Mark Scott. 





TRANSLATIONS, 
[To rae Epitoa or rHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sir,—I cannot help thinking that an unfortunate little misprint 
has crept into Lord Esher’s graceful article on ‘‘ Translations ” 
in last Saturday’s Spectator. Surely “unfold” should be 
“enfold” in the second line of the last verse of Mr. Snow's beau- 
tiful rendering of Meleager’s dirge. May I, through your 
columns, remind Lord Esher of Mr. Gladstone’s Italian version 
of the well-known hymn, “Sun of my Soul,” which has been 
widely recognized as one of the triumphs of translation? It 
appeared, if my memory serves me, either in the Spectator or in 
the Nineteenth Century, to which he was, at one time, a frequent 
contributor.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN SIMEON. 

Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 

[We think that ‘enfold” is the right word. Mr. Gladstone's 
Italian version of “ Sun of my Soul” appeared, we believe, in an 
early issue of the Review of Reviews, not in the Spectutor.—Eb. 
Spectator] 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication, 











POETRY. 
—.g———__. 
A SURREY SHEPHERD IN FRANCE. 
‘nere’s some chaps is goin’ to sing, playin’ tunes and everything; 
Whiles I’d like it, but I’m middlin’ short o’ sleep; 
1 can hear them anywhen in a rest camp full o’ men, 
An’ I'd liever bide along o’ liddle sheep. 
1’! be off along the lane for to count my sheep again, 
When the butterflies is sleepin’ in the hedge; 
Must be slippy as a Hun, for to get before the sun, 
An’ the dew a-shinin’ silver in the sedge. 
As I get into the pen, there’s the whistle of the men 
That’s a-bringin’ up the horses to the plough. 
Hark! the music of the chain! Clingin’, clangin’ up the lane. 
’Tis ole Blossom’s trampin’—I can hear her now. 
‘Tis a work this day to do, for the wattle’s broken through, 
And the hole would break asunder long fore noon; 
Mere’s my lad aside me knows, how the dawn was like a rose, 
*Tis a sign as wind an rain’s a-comin’ soon. 
Now the farm begins to rouse—George is callin’ in the cows, 
And I hear un drive them yonder through the gate; 
Who’s a-callin’? Comin’, Sir! No! I wasn’t dreamin’, Sir, 
I was fixin’ up my leaf afore the date. 
C. M. M. Penwnewv. 








BOOKS. 


—<=___. 
DR. MUEHLON’S DIARY.* ° 

Ir is an odd thing that a director of Krupp’s armament works 
should be a Pacificist, but there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of Dr, Muehlon or the genuineness of his diary, first published last 
spring in Switzerland and now translated—somewhat hastily and 
earclessly—into English. Dr. Muehlon became known to the 
world last March when the Berliner Tageblatt printed his Memo- 
randum asserting that early in July, 1914, the German Emperor 
had approved of Austria's proposal to crush Serbia, and had 
promised that if Russia mobilized he would declare war. The 
German Vice-Chancellor stated in the Reichstag that Herr Muchlon 
was a ‘* neurasthenic *’ whose assertions were only of ** pathological ”’ 
interest. But it seems that Dr. Muehlon remained at Krupp’s for 
some time after the war began, drawing a princely salary, and that 
he was sent by the Government on a mission to Rumania, so that his 
“neurasthenia *’ must have developed recently. In any case, we 
know perfectly well from other sources, like the late Baron Wangen 
heim, the German Ambassador to Turkey, that Dr. Muehlon states 
correctly the result of the Potsdam Council of July 5th, 1914, at 
which the German Emperor decided on war, using Serbia as a 
pretext. If Dr. Muehlon knew this carefully guarded secret, he 
was probably well informed about lesser matters, for Krupp’s is 
the most important business in Germany, and is intimately connected 
with the Court and the Administration. He was at any rate 
familiar with the views of the ruling classes, and it is the reflection 
of these, rather than any special revelations, that gives the book its 
value, 

The author declares that the war was popular in Germany :— 

‘The German people were positively waiting impatiently for the 
explosion and weleomed it as a relief when it came. They had 
already been kept so often in excited expectation of war; German 
foreign policy had undergone such constant changes, had embarked 
on s0 many enterprises ending in nothing ; the burdens of taxation 
for military armaments were so oppressive and had so steadily 
increased. And yet all the time the people had suffered more and 
more under the paralysing conviction that Germany's reputation 
in the world had not risen, but fallen.” ; 
The Germans felt themselves unpopular. 
annoyed at the refusal of the Poles, Danes, and Alsatians “* to be 
conciliated ‘"—a phrase that is not meant to be humorous. So 
Germany welcomed the war, in the hope that it might somehow 
make things better. Mr. Henderson will be distressed to learn 
from Dr. Muehlon that the Socialist rank-and-file were all for the 
war, and compelled such of their leaders as had any momentary 
qualms to support the Government, in the belief that either victory 
or defeat would benefit the Socialist Party. 
amazement at the childish credulity with which his fellow-citizens 
accepted the wild fables officially circulated by the Wolff Agency. 


They were specially 


* Dr, Mueljon’s Diary, Notes Written carly in the War by Dr, Willclm Muchlon, 
tx-Director of Krupp’s, Loudon; Cassell and Co, (5s, net.) 
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The story that French officers were passing through Germany to 
Russia in motor-cars laden with gold led to spy-hunts in which 
German officers motoring on military business fell victims. The 
Emperor himself, Dr, Muehlon thought, set a shocking example to 
the people by circulating calumnies on the Tsar, whom he accused 
of perfidy for not doing as Germany wished. ‘“ By acting in this 
Way the Kaiser will eventually so expose his dignity and take upon 
himself so heavy a burden of responsibility that his position will 
become untenable ’—a forecast that is still unfulfilled. Dr. 
Muehlon found that his friends accepted the monstrous outrage on 
Belgium as a matter of course, on the ground that the French 
would have invaded Belgium if the Germans had not, and that 
anyhow Germany was the stronger and could do what she pleased. 

On August 7th it was announced that Liége had been taken by storm. 
This was the first of the deliberate falsehoods to which the German 
General Staff has resorted throughout the war. Dr. Muehlon 
admits to feeling pride in the Army's supposed achievement. But 
when he heard privately on August 9th that some of the forts were 
holding out, though the General Staff repeated that ‘ Liége is 
firmly in our hands,” he reflected that ‘‘ it would seem advisable 
to receive our official military communiqués with a certain reserve.” 
Later, he found that the last forts to be taken did not yield till 
August 16th. He recorded other instances of German official 
mendacity. To these may be added, though Dr. Muehlon did not 
know of it, the Emperor's statement to the Greck Minister on the 
first day of the war that Turkey had joined Germany. For on 
August 23rd Dr. Muehlon noted: ‘‘ They are now saying in the 
Foreign Office that the situation [in Turkey] is very doubtful,” 
though the *‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ were at Constantinople ; 
and on September 5th he was told that Turkey and Bulgaria would 
enter the war together, On August 25th the General Staff caused 
great delight by announcing that ‘three English divisions have 
been annihilated” at Mons. We were hated, it seems, not so 
much because we had declared war as because we had always 
upheld the Balance of Power, and thus “ perpetuated Continental 
disunion ’’—by preventing Germany or any other State from 
dominating the rest. ‘There is not a trace in Germany,” he 
found, ‘of any kind of respect for England's military power.” 
On August 29th, ‘‘no one here believes that there is any French 
army still intact.’ The diarist refers at length, and with horror, 
to what he heard about the atrocities perpetrated by the German 
soldiers in Belgiwn and in France. Curiously enough, he also 
remarks more than once that German women were displaying too 
much charity to the French and British soldiers, and that it was 
necessary for the military to forbid such un-German actions, The 
misconduct of the Red Cross women who grossly insulted our 
wounded may perhaps be traced to these Army Orders. On Sept- 
ember 5th Dr. Muehlon reports a discussion about the division of 
the spoils *‘ at a most confidential meeting of the tiptop manufac- 
turing brigands,”’ who wanted to annex Belgium at once and to impose 
on France an indemnity of £2,500,000,000, to be paid in goods, proper- 
ties, and minerals, while some wanted to expropriate and banish 
all the French manufacturers in the occupied territory. The truth 


| about the battle of the Marne, as we know, was concealed from the 


German public, and the diarist commented cynically on the semi- 
official suggestion that the retreat was a clever trap laid for the 
French, who were to be outflanked from the east, after the fall of 
Naney—which did not occur. He heard on October 4th that * the 
expenditure of munitions has surpassed all expectations,” and that 
“the question of munition supplies is causing great anxiety.” 

The German Press had abounded in horrible stories of the alleged 
Russian atrocities in East Prussia. However, Dr. Muehlon was 
informed that the German Commission of Inquiry could not authenti- 
cate a single case. A Dutchman of good standing, with a German 
wife and German business connexions, told him on October 25th 
that Germany's ‘* conduct towards Belgium has set a gulf between 
German and Dutch ways of thinking that cannot be bridged.” 
Holland, according to his informant, would not consider any terti- 
torial exchanges or any economic union with Germany. As for 
the attempt of the German Foreign Office to show that Belgium had 
entered into unneutral Agreements with Great Britain and France, 
Dr. Muehlon states as a fact within his own knowledge that Belgium 
had ordered the 28-centimétre guns for the new Antwerp forts from 

iermany and had paid for them, but begged the makers to keep 
them until the forts were ready. The guns were still in Germany— 
presumably at Essen—when the war broke out. “It stands to 
reason that if the Belgian Government had been harbouring evil 


| designs against Germany or expecting an attack from her, it would 


have acted differently.” On November 10th, 1914, he wrote :—- 
‘A letter from the Front brings me the astounding piece of news 
that the German Emperor himself, in an harangue to a party of 
officers, declared in effect that he now has prisoners enough and hopes 
the ofticers will see that no more are taken. The news is quite 
reliable. How this supplements the Army Order of the Bavarian 
Crown Prince! What a sequel to the Kaiser's own command in 
earlier days to the troops about to start on the Chinese expedition— 
‘No quarter will be given’ !” 
Prince Rupprecht, as we are reminded elsewhere, had issued an 
otder before the First Battle cf Ypres, telling his men to exact 
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“ remorseless retribution ’’ from Great Britain—in other words, to 
bayonet the wounded and slaughter the prisoners. The diary ends 
a few days later with a noteworthy confession :— 


* A day or two ago I was amazed to hear one of our most repre- 
sentative Germans acknowledge that we had determined on the 
war. It had been made easy for us to avoid it, he said; for Vienna 
and St. Petersburg had already come to an agreement. We were, 
however, out in our reckoning, since we had failed to thrash France 
within a couple of months. So much wisdom prompted me to 
remark: ‘ Yes, quite right, that is my conviction too; but how 
long have you thought so?’ To this he replied, with a most 
e ing smile, ‘The fact is, one doesn’t say these things till the 
right moment comes—and never on any account in public!’ ” 

No one has said harder or truer things about the Germans than this 


ex-director of Krupp’s. 





SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH’S STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE.* 

Or these fifteen ‘‘ Studies,” ten were delivered at Cambridge, 
two have appeared as Introductions in the ‘* World’s Classics ” 
series, and two are reprinted from the Edinburgh and the Times 
Literary Supplement. They are, as the author describes them, 
in the main “ familiar discourses,” though they treat incidentally 
of such high matters as Mysticism and Metaphysics, and exhibit an 
engaging union of vivacity and good sense, fantasy and sanity. 
Promotion to professorial rank has not killed the old, or perhaps 
we should say the young, “‘Q.”’ True, he does speak of “ innomi- 
nate ’’ lays and uses such words as “ autoschediastic,’’ but for the 
greater part his style is refreshingly alert and unacademic. Indeed, 
he is almost too anxious to avoid incurring the charge of dryness, 
too prone to leaven seriousness with some jocular modern illus- 
tration. He excels in the “ skirmishing line *’—to borrow a phrase 
which he applies to Donne—and is never happier than when he is tilting 
at abstractions, ponderous, patronizing, philosophizing German liter- 
ary critics, “isms,” and tendency-mongers, prosaic commentators, un- 
imaginative men of science. He is never afraid to quote, and a delightful 
anthology could be compiled from these pages. His taste is singu- 
larly catholic, and he writes with respect,and even with sympathy, 
of all innovators and smashers of effete traditions. Yet he is 
substantially a child of his generation, and abstains from passing 
judgment on contemporary writers, on the ground that “‘a man 
even of my years has no right to speak, or very little power to 
speak usefully,” of the young poets. This is carrying the doctrine 
of maxima debetur pueris reverentia rather far. Anyhow, “Q” 
manages to keep his mind wonderfully fresh, and we are not inclined 
to cavil at his use of italics in prose, though he pronounces it “ a 
device almost unpardonable in poetry.”’ 

His first study—that on the Commerce of Thought—is a good 
specimen of ** Q's” imaginative and discursive treatment of history. 
He starts with the old trade routes and their fascination, discusses 
the origin of wars, notes that man fights and migrates for love or 
hunger, commerce or women, sometimes for religion, but never for 
learning. A picturesque digression deals with evanescent trade 
routes, killed by steam, revived by petrol. Then from the dis- 
semination of plants, deliberate or casual, and the introduction of 
strange breeds of animals, we pass to the romantic fertilization and 
spread of thought by recoveries from old dustheaps or mummy- 
wrappings; the mystery of Sahara gossip and the world-wide 
community of folk-stories; libraries and their fates, from York 
to Louvain; roads and poor wandering scholars lured overseas 
by the fame of Universities, but above all by the passion for search— 
the secret and reward of all learning. In his study of Ballads 
“Q” makes excellent hay of the extravagances of the school of 
Grimm, and the supporters of collective authorship. Taking a 
number of first-rate examples, he finds in all the unmistakable 
common notes of impersonality and rapidity of movement. They 
were written for the people, orally transmitted, and often recast to suit 
a fresh set of events. The best of them come from between the 
Forth and the Tyne, and were probably composed between 1350 and 
1550. They were superseded by the new poetry introduced by 
Wyat and Surrey with its personal note. “ Q,” who deals faith- 
fully, though not unsympathetically, with modern ballads, concludes 
that the old ballads were high and sincere poetry ; but, as compared 
with the poems of Spenser and Milton, they were as children to grown 
men. ‘They cannot scale the great poetical heights any more than 
mere innocence can scale the great spiritual heights.’’ The lecture 
on “ The Horatian Model’ may be profitably compared with Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s less friendly treatment of Horace. ‘‘ Q”’ places 
Conington at the head of translators. Horace’s real magic lies 
in his Odes; the secret of the Satires and Epistles has been recap- 
tured far more successfully by English imitators from early times. 
Their comparative failure to reproduce the magic of the Odes— 
though exception is made of some of the sonnets of Milton and 
Marvell's wonderful Ode on Cromwell's Return from Ireland—is 
ascribed to their inability to recognize that Horace was at times 
serious, but most of all to metrical flat-footedness. They did not 





* Studgee in Literature. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A,, Fellow of Jesus 
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realize that Horace “‘ chose the most tantalizingly difficult foreign 
metres and with consummate skill tamed them to the Latin tongue,” 
“Q” rejoices that in the battle of rhyme v. no-rhyme, Danie] 
won the day over Campion. But Campion was the better poet, ang 
“ Q” finds in him and in Collins's “ Ode to Evening ” strong ground 
for commending to would-be translators ‘‘ the experiment of render. 
ing the Horatian genius in delicate metres divorced from rhyme,” 
He is convinced that Horace’s secret, “ though it may never be 
captured in that way, will be captured in no other.” Tho 
plea for the dismissal for a while of the terms “ classical ” and 
“romantic” from our vocabulary is spirited and sensible. In 
high poetry the two elements are almost invariably present. Greek 
and Roman literature are full of romance—Homer especially, 
And the laxity of usage reaches its climax in applying the term 
“classical” to Pope, who had no classical simplicity, but was a 
master of convention and steeped in artificiality. 

Three chapters are devoted to Donne and the Mystics—Herbert, 
Vaughan, Traherne, Crashaw, and Quarles. Donne, in “Q’s” view, 
was great as a poet but greater in his sermons. As a Mystic he wag 
imperfect, because he was incapable of the “ wise passiveness ” in 
which the soul of the true Mystic awaits the message, ‘“ the news 
from a foreign country,”’ without striving and crying. He was too 
intellectually restless, the slave of his wit and of the fascination 
of corruption. In the poetry of George Meredith “Q”’ finds 
a philosophy austere though suffused with love and a fearless 
trust in youth. Meredith’s master-secret is the love of Earth, but 
Earth as a Stoic mother. ‘‘Q” admits and does not extenuate 
Meredith’s occasional obscurity, hut pronounces “ Love in the Valley” 
to be “ the topmost poem of its age,” sharing with Spenser's ‘“‘ Epitha- 
lamion”’ the claim to be “the greatest song of human love in the 
language.’”’ Sohe doesnot hesitate to call Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts “ the 
grandest poetic structure planned and raised in England in our 
time.” And he finds in Mr. Hardy, who did not regularly commence 
poet till he was fifty-five, a powerful if not altogether convincing 
disproof of the theory that poets grow desiccated with age. Yet 
in “‘ this most genuine and autochthonous of living writers,” along 
with an indignation that is often chivalrous and noble, he discovers 
something approaching a mania for irony, and a “ childless and 
unhopeful creed,” which can detect no purpose, or no beneficent 
oné, in the order of the Universe. The failure of Coleridge te 
repeat the miracle of “The Ancient Mariner ’”’ can, in ‘‘ Q’s”’ view, 
be “ more charitably set down to a divine exhaustion than charged 
upon his frailties.” This study is one in which admiration gee: 
hand-in-hand with compassion: it is animated by the spirit, not 
of Hazlitt, but of Lamb. It is noteworthy also for the critical 
acumen with which ‘“ Q” supports his view that Coleridge gave 
more to Wordsworth than he received. Matthew Arnold's great 
services to criticism as a “ deliberate disinterested art,’ his close 
affinity to the Latin spirit, his felicity, dignity, and his limitations 
as a poet, are brought out in a short but discriminating study. 
* He was not a bard; not a Muse-intoxicated man.’’ But he was 
@ genuine poet who wrote poetry “‘ we can trust, not to flatter us, 
but to sustain, console.” And if ‘* something of the worldling”’ in 
him forbade fervour, ‘there never was a finer worldling than 
Matthew Arnold.” In a lively essay on Swinburne “Q” says 
ditto to Mr. Gosse: there is no evidence of his having read the later 
volume of the letters edited by Messrs. Hake and Compton-Rickett. 
He even goes so far as to say that Mr. Watts-Dunton “ averted tragedy 
only by turning the last thirty years [of Swinburne’s life] into 
comedy, and rather absurd comedy.”’ There is a good paper on 
Charles Reade, to whom ‘‘ Q” allows greatness, courage, and “a 
true epical daemon,’’ hampered by fatal faults of taste and temper 
and conduct, and a perverse reliance on facts instead of Nature ; 
and the volume is concluded by two studies on Patriotism in English 
Literature, in which “ Q”’ insists that ‘“‘ we do not in our true 
hours brag of England as a world power actual or potential,’’ but 
“ habitually narrow and intensify our national passion upon the 
homes and the hearths now to be defended.” 

As a postscript we may be allowed to correct a small error. It 
was Frederick Locker, not Laurence Oliphant, who wrote ** Whatever 
my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” And is not **Q” somewhat unfair 
in falling foul of Vaughan for the phrase “stars shut up shop” ? 
It was not vulgar when it was written, any more than “ fire out” 
in Shakespeare’s sopnet 





TWO GIRLS ON THE LAND.* 
Miss Otive Hocxin went to work on the land in the days before 
the women land-workers had come under their present organization, 
and “ when a shilling a day (without one’s food) for eight or nine 
hours of exhausting work was a commonplace bargain.” In 
answer to an advertisement for a farm labourer who could drive 
horses, she found her way to “ By-the-Way Farm,” on the borders 
of Dartmoor, and after overcoming the amused scepticism of the 
rubicund ‘“ Maester,”’ she was engaged “ for the sum of five shillings 
a week with my board and lodging to do whatever I was told and 
go where I was bid.”” So successful was “ the nu boiee,”’ popularly 
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known as “ Sammy,” that very soon the ‘‘ Maester”’ was glad to 
add ‘“‘ Jimmy ”’ to his staff, and Miss Hockin’s book is a record of 
their experiences. 

The literature of the women’s land work is_ strangely 
scanty, and for the sake of the details of that work Miss Hockin’s 
book would alone be welcome. But she gives us very much 
more than prosaic details. She writes with humour, observation, 
and imagination. Everyday incidents, humdrum in themselves, 
become of absorbing interest and entertainment—whether it is the 
“ ringing ” of pigs or the setting out of the ‘‘ Meester ”’ and ‘‘ Missus ” 
to market ; the hoeing of turnips or the epiv of ‘‘Sammy’s”’ fifteen- 
mile ride, handicapped by a broken finger-bone, with the sheep from 
the snowy heights of Dartmoor to the sheitered valleys below. 
“Sammy’s”’ chief work lay with the horses, and horse-lovers will be 
delighted by what she has to tell us of Bobby, “commonly known 
as Barb, a useful grey, equally at home with the saddle, the plough, 
the manure cart, or in trotting with the ‘ pleasure trap’ to market. 
(Be it known, however, that secretly he and I both fancied our- 
selves in the first capacity)”’; of Topsy, “‘ a big black mare with 
uncertain temper”; Prince and Captain, the principal plough- 
team; “and a wicked little Dartmoor pony who could open any 
door-latch end wriggle out of any halter that yet had been invented.” 
Miss Hockin boasts joyfully that she has ‘ disproved the foregone 
conclusion that a woman is incapable of lifting the harness,” a 
feat which she considers to be more a matter of ju-jitsu than physical 
strength. It was really quite easy, said Coombe, the horse-man : 
**°Old it yur over they there chains and under them; throw thikky 
over your shoulder, catch ‘old the ‘emses, an’ there ‘ee be !”’ Multi- 
farious were the labours of ‘Sammy’ and *“Jimmy.”’ Not only did 
“ By-the-Way Farm” have meny acres under the plough, but there 
were cattle, sheep, and pigs to attend to. “Sammy” had great 
sympathy with the sheep. ‘‘ From the time when first their tails 
zre cut off,” she remarks, ‘‘to the end of their days, they have no 
pee.’ ‘ After the shearing comes the dipping, and anything 
more pathetically miserable than a sheep being dipped I have 
never beheld.’’ Under the former process **Sammy’”’ considers the 
sheep are very patient; ‘“ but if a struggle did begin there was 
nothing for it, it seemed ‘o me, but to throw oneself bodily on top 
of the animal, or away it would go with half the fleece trailing 
behind it like a court train!’’ Herculean efforts seem to have 
been part of **Sammy’s” daily routine, for she remarks incidentally, 
a propos of rounding up the sheep: ‘ Sheep are powerful beasts 
to throw and hold. . . . Shag and I had a desperate time with 
them on every hot afternoon when some of ours had got mixed 
up with a neighbouring flock.” It was ‘‘Jimmy’s” special province 
to care for “the babies of the establishment,” the calves, Jambs, 
and little pigs :— 

“The picture of her in those early days which recurs to me 
most vividly is one of a determined little figure, marching across 
the field with feeding-bottle in hand, pursuing or inveigling some 
little woolly sprite to come and take its dose.” 


’ 


Very entertaining is ‘‘Sammy’s’’ account of how the squeals of the 
pigs being “ ringed’ made her heart ache till she found that the 
said squeals arose chiefly from hysteria! Amusing too is the 
description of ** Jimmy’s’’ experiences with the cows, and particularly 
with that “ lively heifer’? by name Joanna, who, as “‘ Jimmy” put 
it, was “ sorumbunctious.” And “Sammy” notes among her own 
special experiences that of being ‘“‘ masseuse and nurse-extra- 
ordinary ” to an old white sow. Apart from their work with the 
various live-stock, the two girls took their turn at ploughing and 
hay-malting, hocing, hedge-trimming, threshing, dung-spreading, 
loading manure, mowing bracken, and many another odorous and 


““ 


mélodorous job. 

Miss Hockin is artist as well as land-worker, and writes with an 
ertist’s appreciation of the beauties of Dartmoor as she saw them 
in all the four seasons. But her artistic appreciation touches on 
iess sublime things than the purple moorland, fiery autumnal sunsets, 
and the charm of some old moss-grown log with “ grey lichen 
rambling over it in foaming rings and wreaths, warring with the 
soft thick blanket of moss that wraps it close; frilly toadstools 
gathering about the roots like busy chatterboxes and hints of red 
and orange fungus in the eracks.”’ ‘Such comic-looking vege- 
tables are swedes!”’ she exclaims :— 

“Jimmy used to be always intensely intrigued by them as she 
pulled them and hacked off roots and green. She loved the simart- 
ness of their puce-coloured jackets and their queer naked tummies, 
their spindly bare legs and shock of green hair! And es we loaded 
them, sending them spinning up against the sky into the cart, they 
seemed to go chuckling end rolling with laughter, outdoing even 
the debonair mangold in topsy-turvy merriment.” 








Tn spite of the laborious work, the long hours and exposure to all | 
sorts of weather, Miss Hockin seems to have enjoyed her experience | 


as @ farm worker, but that same experience has brought from her 
fome interesting and suggestive reflections on the conditions of 
@gricultural work generally. She meintains that could the hours of 
work only be shortened, almost the whole of the drawbacks of the 
farm labourer’s life would disappear. A working day of reasonable 
and regular hours would prevent ‘‘ such wholesome, interesting, and 
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beautiful work” from resulting as it dees now so often, and did, as 
she admits, in herown case, in mental stagnation. In particular, she 
deplores the ‘‘absolute slavery that farm-work entails to those who have 
charge of cattle.” On the subject of hours “Sammy ” and “Jimmy” 
fought a long battle with the jovial but prejudiced ‘‘ Maester ” 
at ‘“* By-the-Way Farm,” and it was only “ after much argument 
and a two days’ strike ’’ that they won their alternate free Sunday— 
the only really leisure time they had. Miss Hockin’s delightful 
little book, with its practical details and its philosophic reflections, 
has also its touch of sentiment, for ‘‘Sammy”’ was invited to ‘‘ walk 
out,” a proposal inspired by her assumed forlorn condition at the 
moment: ‘‘ Well there, Miss,” said ’Arry ‘Ickey, “* yu’m a bit 
lonesome like, yur too, Look ’ee, Miss! If yu ain’t got no one to 
tak’ ’ee oot—I'll tak’ ’ee oot!” “I often wonder,” says Miss 
Hockin, “if he would have been surprised had I accepted his 
generosity.” 





FICTION. 





THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF.* 

Tue industrious and ingenious Mr. Stacpoole has given us a new 
and entertaining set of variations on one of the oldest themes in 
fiction, the confusion wrought by a ‘ double.’’ The variations 
begin at the very beginning, for whereas the essence of this sort 
of imbroglio resides in the alternate appearances of the pair, here 
one of them is eliminated at the outset by his own rash act. For, 
‘“‘unable to resist the prompting of the extraordinary likeness, 
this joker, this waster, done to the world, had left life at the end 
of a last jamboree and with a burst of laughter—leaving another 
man in his clothes, nay, almost one might say, in his body.’’ The 
other man, Victor Jones, an Australian from Philadelphia, wakes 
up after his *‘ doping ”’ to find himself in a stately home in Carlton 
House Terrace, surrounded with obsequious flunkeys. Victor 
Jones had been at the end of his tether and threatened with ruin 
when Lord Rochester intervened and committed suicide in his 
name and clothes, but all the same Jones succeeded to what was 
in many ways a damnosa haereditas, including, besides a dubious 
reputation, friends of the Mulberry Hawk type, moneylenders, 
blackmailers mele and female; also incidentally a beautiful and 
forgiving wife. There are some big fences to be taken by the 
reader—notably the acquiescence of relatives, friends, and servants 
in Jones's strange American lingo and other deviations from the 
habits of the defunct Rochester. The reasons why Jcnes accepted 
the situation are more plausibly explained, and impossible stories 
are not written for the scepticalandineredulous. How thisserious- 
minded and honest young man reconciled himself for a while 
to the assumption of a position so strangely thrust upon him; 
how he *‘ chucked out” evil associates and confounded money- 
lenders and blackmailers ; how in a fit of chivalrous conscientious- 
ness he revealed his true identity to Lady Rochester and other 
members of the family, only to be locked up in a lunatic asylum for 
his pains; how he escaped, after adventures recalling those of 
Alfred Hardie in Hard Cash, redeemed his double’s past by appro- 
priating his name and shedding lustre on it in the House of Lords, 
and fully regularized his position by remarrying Lady Rochester 
privately—all this is told in Mr. Stacpoole’s vigorous manner 
with a profusion of incident, humour, and sentiment. Onthe whole, 
we prefer him in the tropics and not as here in Mayfair. Lady 
Rochester is a perfect idiot, though apparently Mr. Stacpoole does 
not think so, and the other patricians are caricatures rather than 
portraits, 





READABLE Novets.—The Wonen who Wait. By Mary Marlowe. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 6s.)—The subject of the novel an- 
nounces itself in the title. A professional mystic plays a leading 
part. -The Madgwick Affair. By David Whitelaw. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 5s. net.}—-A story beginning with a murder in the 
state-room of a ship. The further developments dealing with the 
impersonation of his victim by the murderer are ingeniously contrived, 
——The Pomp of Yesterday. By Joseph Hocking. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)}—A novel in which the hero’s memory is destroyed 
by shell-shock. Fortunately it returns in the nick of time to frustrate 
the machinations of the villain. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
a A 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


The Years Work in Classical Studies, 1917. Edited by S. 
Gaselee. (J. Murray. 2s. 6d. net.}—It is creditable to British 
scholars that the Classieal Association’s useful yearly bulletin 
should continue to appear. The editor himself is immersed in 
war work, and some of the contributors are, we believe, equally 
busy, but the bulletin is none the less comprehensive in most 
branches of the subject. Professor Van Buren, of the Amevicin 





* The Man who Lest Himself. By H, de Vere Stacpoole, London; Mutchinscn 
ard Co, [ts.J 
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Academy in Rome—the only non-British contributor—shows what 
admirable work Italian arehacologists have continued to do through- 
out the war both in Italy and in Tripoli. He describes the astonish- 
ing subterranean temple accidentally found in Rome last year. 
Miss Jane Harrison's article on recent work on Greek religion and 
mythology is notable for her tribute to Professor Rendel Harris’s 
ingenious essays on the origin of Olympian cults, identifying Dionysos 
with the ivy, Apollo with the apple-tree, and so on. 





Economic Problems of Peace after War: 
Lectures at University College, London, in 1918. By W. R. Scott. 
Second Series. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)}—There 
is always a risk attendant upon the publication of lectures in 
book form, for the qualities which go to make a good lecture are 
by no means identical with those required for a good book. For 
this reason Dr, Scott would probably have done more wisely if, 
instead of republishing his lectures, he had used the excellent 
material in them as the basis for a book. These essays deal with 
such subjects as the proposed League of Nations, the question 
whether war should be financed by loang or by taxes, the suggested 
conscription of capital, and the problems of financial transition 
after the war. The author also touches upon the interesting if novel 
question of the rights of different nations to the air above their 
territory, and asks whether we are to have a mare liberum and an 
aer clausus. On the question of the proposed conscription of capital 
Dr. Scott deals trenchantly with the folly of the Socialists who speak 
as if the only people who benefit by past accumulations of wealth 
are the present owners of inherited property. As J. 8. Mill pointed 
out in a passage which Dr. Scott quotes, all the conveniences of 
modern locomotion, all the triumphs of modern manufacturing 
methods, were due to Capital, and are the heritage not of landowners 
or capitalists only but of the whole nation. 


the W. Stanley Jevons 





A Challenge to Historians. By P. T. Godsal. (Eton: Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, and Co. 2s. net.)—Ten years ago Mejor Godsal 
published a book, The Storming of London and the Thames Valley 
Campaign, in which he propounded a new theory of the conquest 
of Britain by the Angles. He has written this pamphlet to express 
his disappointment at the cool reception given to his theory by the 
‘earned world. He is good enough to say that the Spectator alone 
gave a “ reasoned review in its favour ’’; we must add, however, 
that our review was no more than an exposition of his interesting 
argument. The period between the withdrawal of the Roman garri- 
sons and the Heptarchy is so obscure, for lack of trustworthy evi- 


dence, that every one is free to theorize on it to his heart's content. | 


The late Professor York Powell, who knew the Welsh sources, 
openly confessed that they threw no light on this period. The 
academic historians have merely made guesses at truth, and Mr. 
J. R. Green's guesses have long since been rejected as improbable. 
Major Godsal is on firm ground in approaching the problem from a 
military standpoint, since the principles of strategy are immutable. 
But whether the Angles came and acted in large bodies, or gradually 
“infiltrated ” the British territories, is a question to which there is 
no definite answer. 





Linguistic Oppression in the German Empire. By Ernest 
Barker. (Longmans and Co. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Barker hes put 
together the main facts concerning the official persecution of 
German subjects whose mother-tongue is Polish, Danish, or French, 
and gives a brief account also of the extraordinary measures taken 
to eompel natives of Flanders to speak Flemish, None but a German 
Government would go so far as to punish little Polish children 
for reading Polish books or to forbid Danish children to say their 
prayers in Danish. The result, of course, has been to stimulate the 
oppressed peoples’ affection for their own languages. The Poles 
in particular have thriven on persecution. There need be no fear 
that the Poles will join hands with the Germans, whom they know 
too well, 





The Prussian Lash in Africa. By * Africanus.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.}—Some of our Bolsheviks would like to 
restore to Germany her lost colonies. No decent man who reads this 
authoritative little book on German rule in Africa will fail to con- 
clude that that horrible system must never be re-established. 
Legree in Uncle Tom's Cabin was an angel of light compared with 
the German ollicials, whose systematic cruelty is illustrated from 
unimpeachable evidence. It would be a crime against humanity 
to let the Germans resume their evil work in any part of Africa. 

The Other World. By Stuart Cumberland. 
193, Gd. net.)—Mr, Cumberland’s ** personal experiences of mystics 
and their mysticism " in many European capitals and in the East 
are distinctly entertaining. He is frankly sceptical as to the 
possibility of communicating with “the other world ” ; but serious 
students of psychical research have reason to be grateful to him 
for exposing innumerable impostors. He tells many curious 
stories about well-known or notorious personages like Rasputin, 
the ex-Khedive, and the German Emperor. He was told that, 


(Grant Richards. 
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when the Emperor went to Palestine, “it was with great difficulty 
he was prevented from entering Jerusalem on an ass, and from 
essaying an ascension in a captive balloon which was to have been 
included in the baggage.’’ Dr. Peters, whom he met in Cairo, told 
him that he was helped in prospecting for goldfields by the mystic 
influence of monkeys, who were his ‘ good friends ’’—the only 

‘“‘good friends,” says the author, that Dr, Peters ever made in 
Africa. Mr. Cumberland’s tale of a tiger-skin and the “ subjective 
vision” that grew up round it is excellent. 





The Oxford University Press has published a series of small 
pamphlets (3d. each) in amplification of Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
brief pronouncement on The League of Nations, Sir Frederick 
Pollock discusses The League of Nations and the Coming Rule of Law, 
Professor Gilbert Murray The League of Nations and the Democratic 
Idea, Professor A. F. Pollard The League of Nations in History— 
which illustrates the failure of any League not based on a common 
will—while Mr. Henderson writes on The League of Nations and 
Labour, and Sir Julian Corbett on The League of Nations and 
Freedom of the Seas. Sir Julian Corbett points out that the great naval 
Powers cannot accept a League which requires immunity for private 
property at sea. President Wilson, as he shows, has modified his 
original attitude on this question, and now stands for freedom of 
navigation in peace and in war, ‘except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for the enforcoment of 
international covenants.” 


General von Sneak. By Robert Blatchford. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 2s. 6d. net.)}—The author of Merrie England is a most 
effective advocate, and his little book on the causes and objects of 
the war should be of service to people who are perplexed by the 
sophistries of pro-Germans and Bolsheviks. Mr, Blatchford in 
his plain, blunt way reminds the Labour Party that there is no 
democracy in Germany but that there is in this country, so that 
‘organized Labour,” which professes to control three million votes, 
will not direct the policy of Great Britain, still less the policy of 
Great Britain and the Allies. ‘“‘ Democracy means not * the voice of 
Labour,’ but the voice of the majority of the people ’""—an elementary 
truth which is too often forgotten by Mr. Henderson and his friends. 


The American Association for International Conciliation, of New 
York, has added to its valuable series of war documents and papers 
The Disclosures from Germany, containing the German text of Prince 
Lichnowsky’s Memorandum, with an English translation facing it, 
and a translation of Herr von Jagow’s shifty and hesitating reply. 
Professor Munroe Smith, who is responsible for the excellent trans- 
lations, has added a useful Introduction and notes. The pamphlet 
may be had for five cents from the Secretary of the Association. 
Prince Lichnowsky’s indictment of his ow: Government for willing 
the war deserves careful study. The more we read it, the more w 
are confirmed in the belief that no satisfactory peace can be made 
with the present rulers of Germany. 





Some Notes on the State Sale Monopoly and Subsequent Prohibitio. 
of Vodka in Russia. By J. Y.Simpson. (P.8. King. is. 6d. net.) 
—A year ago, when Professor Simpson prepared this valuabie 
pamphlet, every one in Russia was agreed that Prohibition, decreed 
by the late Tsar in July, 1914, had had most beneficial effects. 
The figures which he quotes are remarkable. In 1916, for example, 
it was stated that the productivity of labour in mills and factories 
had increased by twenty or even thirty per cent., and that the work 
was better done. On the other hand, the complete prohibition of all 
alcoholic drinks was found to be a doubtful policy, as it led to the use 
of harmful substitutes, like ‘* white varnish’ and methylated spirit, 
and to illicit distilling. The Bolsheviks have not daredto annul the 
Prohibition law, but they have not enforced it. The enemy with 
characteristic malevolence has sought to undo the reform by export- 
ing vast quantities of spirits into Russia. One curious result of 
Prohibition has been to enrich the peasant so that he does not need 
to sell his grain, except at a fair price or in exchange for goods. 
As he will not take paper money and cannot buy boots or tools, 
he has hoarded his grain, and the towns have had to go without 
bread. 
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